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CHAP. XXII. 


| The Hiſtory of the Settlements of the Hudſon's Bay 
Company. An Account of the ſeveral Factories. 
The Religion, Manners and Cuſtoms of the Indians, 
and of their Plants and Animals, particularly of 


the Beaver. 


XM HE next corporation formed for en- 
X T M larging our commerce, was that of the 
NN Hudſons Bay company, erected by 
N King Charles II. upon the following 
occaſion : Meſſrs. Radiſon and Gooſeher, two 
Frenchmen, meeting with ſome Indians in the lake 
of A//imponals in Canada, were informed that 
they might go by land to the bottom of the Bay, 
where the Exgliſb had never yet been; where 

Vor. V. upon 
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upon they defired them to conduct them thither, 
which the Indians accordingly did ; after this 
the two Frenchmen returned to the upper lake, 


the ſame way they came, and thence to Quebec, 
the capital of Canada; where they offered the | | 


1 9 merchants to conduct ſhips to Hudſon's 
Bay, but their project was rejected; they there- 
fore went to France in hopes of a more favourable 
hearing at court; but after preſenting ſeveral 
memorials, and ſpending much time and money, 
their project was conſidered as chimerical, and 
they were anſwered in the ſame manner as at 
Quebec. Mean while the Exgliſb Embaſſador at 
Paris, hearing of their propoſals, imagined he 
ſhould do a piece of ſervice to his country by 
engaging them to ſerve the Eng//hb, who had al- 
ready pretenſions to the Bay; he therefore per- 
ſuaded them to go to London, where they met with 
a favourabie reception, from ſome perions of 


_ quality, merchants and others, who employed 
Mr. Gillam, a perſon long uſed to the New Eng- 


lard trade, to perfect this diſcovery. : 
He failed in the Nonſuch ketch in the year 


1677, into Paſjin's Bay, to the height of 75%. | 
and from thence ſouthward to 51%. where he 


entered a river, to which he gave the name of 


Prince Rupert's river, and finding the natives diſ- 


poſed to a friendly commerce, he erected 2 
ſmall fortreſs, which he ſtiled Charles Fort. Ihe 
ſucceſs of this expedition was ſo remarkable that 
the perſons concerned in fitting out this veſſel, 
upon the return of Mr. Gillam, applied to King 
Charles II. for a patent, who granted them one, 
dated the ſecond of May 1670, | 
Hudſon's 


in AMERICA. 3 
Hudſon's Bay is fituated from 51 to 64 de- 
grees north latitude, and is 600 miles in 
length; and the mouth of the ſtreights, which is 
ſix Legies over, lies in about 619. north lati- 
tude. The two oppoſite ſhores are called the 
Eaft-Main and Weſt-Main : The former is alſo 
te: med Labrador, and the latter New Soutb- 
ales. NEW | 
The company had their firſt fort on Rypert's 
River, but never had any towns there; they 
live within their forts in little houſes and huts, - 
in which the builders confider nothing but how 


to defend them from the cold and rain; they are 


however not ſo much diſturbed by the latter a- 
by the former. In 1670, another Factory was 
eſtabliſhed at Fort Nelſon. Mean while the coms 
pany, by their governors and agents, made ſuch 
contracts with the captains or kings of rivers or 
territories, for enjoying an excluſive trade, that 
the Indians could not pretend they had en- 
croached upon them. Theſe contracts were as 
firm as the foditns themſelves could make them, 
and were confirmed by ſuch ceremonies, as they 
thought moſt ſacred and obligatory. 
In the year 1686, the company were in poſ- 
ſeſſion of five ſettlements, wiz. Albany River, 
Hayes Mand, Rupert's River, Fort Nelſon, and 
New Severn ; and their trade at each of them 
was very conſiderable. From Albany River they 
had generally 3500 beavers a year, and their 
commerce increaſed ſo much, that the French 
began to be afraid, that all the upland Indians 
would be drawn down to the Bay. But bein 
ſenfible they could do any thing with James II. 
| B 2 King 
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King of England, they reſolved to drive the Eng- 
lip out of all their places in the bottom of the 
| Bay. Firſt they took Haye's-1/and, and then 
1 the fort on Rupert's River ; after which the 
| French company at Canada, procured a detach- 
ment of ſoldiers to be ſent under the Chevalier 
q de Troyes, who marched over land from 2uebec, 
| and in a time of profound peace, laid ſiege to 
if the fort at Albany River; but though the gover- 
1 nor did all in his power to defend the place, he 
| was obliged to ſurrender it in a week's time. 
However about ſeven years after, the company 
being aſſiſted by the government, retook all the 
forts and factories of which the French had de- 
prived them in time of peace; but they were 
ſoon after driven out of them again by the 
French, 5 
In 1696 the company applied themſelves to 
King William, repreſenting their inability to 
maintain themſelves . the French, and 
praying the aſſiſtance of the Crown for their 
ſupport: upon which two men of war were ſent 
under the command of Capt. Allen, who comin 
| into Haye's River, ſummoned all the forts to ſur- 
1 render; when the French governor finding he 
FF could not defend them againſt the Eng/i ca- 
it | Pitulated, and the French were allowed to march 
41 out with all military honours. However, in the 
11 next general war the French renewed their at- | 
| tacks upon the ſettlements of the Hud/on's Bay 
company, with ſuch ſucceſs, that they left them 
| only Fort Albany ; but by the treaty of Utrecht, 
every thing was reſtored to the company again, 


and an equitable ſatisfaction ſtipulated for their 
loſſes, 
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joſſes. Since which time, their trade has gi 
increaſed, ſo that it became at leaſt treble to 
what it was when that peace was concluded, 


and is ſtill in a very flouriſhing condition. They 
having beſides the above, Jer“ Fort, Churchill 


and Mooſe River factories. 


As to the ſituation of the country about theſe 
forts : Mooſe River factory, is in latitude 519. 
28'. and is built near the mouth of the river, 
which at 12 miles diſtance from the fort 
is divided into two branches, one comes 
from the ſouthward, and the other from the 
ſouth weſt. Upon the ſouthern branch all ſorts 
of grain thrive, as barley, peaſe and beans do 
at the factory, though expoſed to all the chilling 
winds, that blow from the ice in the bay, Upon 
the ſouthern part above the falls, there grow 
along the river wild oats and rye, which have 
black huſks, though the grain is perfectly clear, 
and white like rice, and as it grows in the 
water, the Indians beat it off when ripe, into 
their canoes, as they paſs along the river. In 
the woods at the bottom of the bay, at Mooſe, 
Albany, and Rupert's River, are very large timber 
trees of all kinds; oak, aſh, &c. as well as 
pines, cedars, and ſpruce. They have good 
graſs for making hay, and may have every where 
within land, all ſorts of pulſe and grain, and the 
ſame fort of fruit trees, that are natural to the 
ſame climate in Europe; for all the ſorts they 
have tried, thrive very well, | 

The ice breaks up at Mooſe factory in the be- 
ginning of April, but higher up in the country, 
in March, The river is navigable for canoes a 
Eee B 3 | great 
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: great way up among the falls; at a conſiderable 
. diſtance there is one fall of 50 feet, but above 
a that the river is deep, and navigable for a great 
way, where the climate is very good. The French 
have a ſettlement for trade near the ſouthern 
ö branch, about 100 miles above the factory, 
1 where they ſell their goods cheaper than the 
it; company, notwithſtanding the difficulty and ex- 
18 pence of carrying them ſo far from Canada, and 
| ive as much for a martin's ſkin as they do for a 
aver, when we inſiſt upon three for one; by 
which means the French get all the choice ſkins, 
and leave only the refuſe for the company. The 
French have alſo another houſe pretty high up 
Rupert's River, by which they have gained all 
the trade upon the Zaft Main, except a little the 
company get at S/ude River, w 1 
Though the bottom of the bay is as near the | 
line as London, it being in 519. yet the air is ex- | 
ceſſively cold for nine months in the year, and the i 
other three months very hot, However ſome | * 
fruits, as goolſe-berries, ſtraw-berries, and dew- 
| berries, grow about Prince Rupert's River, where 
the commodities for trade are guns, powder, 
ſhot, cloth, hatchets, kettles, tobacco, &c. which 
the Engliſb exchange with the Indians for furs, © 
as beavers, martins, foxes, mooſe, and other il © 
ſkins. | | 1 | 
The Indians have no beavers to the north- 
ward of Churchill River, on account of there 7 
being no ponds or woods, proper for thoſe ani- ÞW £ 
mals; but they have a great number of martins, « 
bears, rain deer, buffaloes, wolves, and other | 
beaſts with rich furs, the country being moſtly 
| 1 5 rocky 
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rocky and covered with white moſs. There is a 

great deal of ſmall wood near the factory, but 

the wood improves, further up the river from 

the bay, where they have juniper, birch and 

poplar, and ſtill more ſoutherly the timber is 

larger, and there is great variety of trees. 

Mr. Dobbs obſerves, that The company 

avoid all they can making diſcoveries to the 

| « northward of Churchill, or extending their 

| trade that way, for fear they ſhould diſcover a a 
| « paſſage to the weſtern ocean of America, and 

« tempt, by that means, the reſt of the Engi/ih 
> MR < merchants to lay open their trade, which they 
) « know they have no legal right to; which if 

1 « the paſſage was found, would not only. ani- 
© * mate the reſt of the merchants to purſue the 
trade through that paſſage, but alſo to find 

e bout the great advantages that might be made 
of the trade of the rivers and countries ad- 
le © joining to the bay, by which means they 
ze | © would loſe their beloved monopoly. But the 
v proſpect they have of gain to be made by 
re trading with the ZEfimaunx Indians, for whale- 

r, | © fin, whale and ſea oil, and ſea-horſe teeth, 
ch IK © induces them to venture a floop annually, as 
rs, far as 629. 3o'. to Whale Cove, where theſe 
der © Indians meet them, and truck their fins and 
coil with them.“ „„ 3 6. De] 
h- The Indians of certain diſtricts, bounded by 
ere particular rivers, have each of them what they 
ni- call an Okimah or Captain, who is an old man 
ns, eſtee med only for his prudence and experience. 
her His authority is only what they pleaſe to give 
ſly him upon particular occaſions. He is their 
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they build their huts, and then diſperſe to | get 
ter I 
aaving killed enough to ſupport them for a day, | 


But when the Indians kill any game for food, 
8 . they 


orator, when they addreſs the Eng, and ſpeaks 
for them in their own councils, when they aſ- 


| ſemble every ſpring, to ſettle their quarters for 
hunting, fowling, and fiſhing. They have but 


few religious ſentiments. They maintain there 
are two monetoes or ſpirits, one who ſends all 


good things, and the other all the bad. Their 


worſhip conſiſts in ſongs and dances at their 
feaſts, in honour of the monetoes who have fa- 
voured them; but if they are ſick, or almoſt 
famiſhed for want of proviſions, they hang ſome 
little bauble, which they eſteem, upon the top 
of a pole near the tent, to pacify the offended 


- ſpirit, As they live an erratic life, they can receive 


no benefit from tame fowl or cattle; for they 
ſeldom ſtay above a fortnight at a place, unleſs 
they find plenty of game. On their removal 

ame for their food, returning at night, 


But in theſe excurſions they do not proceed 


above a league or two from their huts. When | 


they find ſcarcity of game, they remove a league 
or two further, and thus traverſe through theſe 
countries and bogs, ſcarce miſſing one day in 
winter or ſummer, whether the weather be fair 


or foul, and going in the greateſt ſtorms of | 


ſnow. The (maller game got bytraps or ſnares 


are generally the employment of women and | 
children, as martins, - ſquirrels, ermines, c. 
while the elks, or mooſe-deer, ſtags, bears, tygers, | 


wild beeves, wolves, foxes, beavers, otters, cor- 
cajons, c. are the employment of the men. 
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they leave it upon the ſpot, and the next day 


3 

—ſend their wives to fetch it home; directing 
them to the place, by breaking off branches 
t from the trees, and laying them in the road, 


pointing to the place where they ſhould go, and 
Il ſometimes they ſcatter moſs, ſo that they never 
r I miſs finding it. It is obſervable that the trees all 
Ir bend towards the ſouth, and that the branches on 
L- that fide are larger and ſtronger than thoſe of 
ſt the north ſide, and that this is alſo the caſe with 
e reſpect to the moſs that grows upon the trees. 
P When they go abroad in winter to hunt and 
d ſhoot for their daily food, before they dreſs, 
e IE they rub themſelves all over with bears greaſe, 
or oil of beavers, which does not freeze. They 
is Wl alſo greaſe the fur of their beaver coats, and 
al then put them on. They have a kind of 
et boots or ſtockings made of beavers ſkin well 
er if oiled with the fur inwards, and above them they 
have an oil-ſkin laced about their feet, which 

ed keeps out the cold and water, where there is 

neither ice nor ſnow ; and by this means they 
ue never freeze or ſuffer by the cold. In ſummer 
ſe when they go naked, they alſo rub themſelves 
in N uith oil or greaſe, which keeping their ſkins ſoft 
air ¶ and ſupple, prevents their being ſcorched by ex- 
of {poſing themſelves to the ſun, and hinders their 
res ¶ being moleſted by the flies, bugs, moſketoes, or 
nd Hany other noxious inſet. When they want to 
7c. get rid of it, they go into the water, and rub 
rs, Ithemſelves all over with mud or clay, then 
Or- {Whetting it dry upon them, they rub it off, but 
en. {whenever they are free from the oil, the flies and 
od, {Wnoſkketoes immediately attack them. 

_ | They 
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They uſe no milk from the time they are 
weaned, and have an averſion to cheeſe from the 
178 opinion that. it 1s made of dead men's far. They 

love prunes and raifins, and will give a beaver's 
| ſkin for twelve of them, to carry to their 

children; they will give the ſame for a Jeww's 
harp, or for the ſmalleſt print or picture, and all 
| toys are confidered by them as jewels. - 
it The Carcajons and Otters prey upon the 
| beavers when they can take them at an ad- 
= vantage. The former is as big as a very large 
14 dog, and has a good fur, which in exchange is 
j valued at a beaver and a half. ; 
f A large beaver or caſtor is about 25 inches | 
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feeding as apes do, and in building its houſe. Ig 
Ihe antient writers of natural hiſtory are mil- 


| | taken in aſſerting that the beavers bite off their 
. teſticles, when purſued by the huntſmen; fo 

| what the phyſicians call caftoreum, is the inguinal - 
glands of this animal. Beſides, the beavers art 


nere 


| long from the hind part of the head to the root 
| of the tail, and is about three feet eight inches 
4 round. Its head is about ſeven inches long and 
4 | fix broad, and its tail, which is ſomewhat of an 2 
ll oval form, and covered with ſcales, is fourteen 1 
| inches long and fix broad. Its ears are ſhort and : 
! round; its eyes are ſmall, and it has two fore 4 
i teeth in each jaw, about an inch long, which are ö 
| extremely ſharp and ſtrong. Though its legs G 
' are but fre inches long, its feet are above fix * 
j inches in length, and its paws formed like a 2 
{ man's hand ; only the toes of the hind feet are 4 
f joined like thoſe of a duck, with a membrane F 
| of a ſlate colour, It makes uſe of its paws in 
| 
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never purſued in hunting; for as they ſeldom 
leave the ſide of the pond where they have built 
their kennels, upon the leaſt noiſe they dive un- 
der water, and return to their little houſes when 
the danger is over. | "28, . 
The beavers are of three colours, ſome of a 
11 reddiſh brown, others black, and others white. 
IE Thoſe of each pond are repreſented by ſeveral 
au hors, as forming a commonwealth ; as hav- 


. ing an excellent polity and laws, and as holdi 
„e frequent conſultations for their mutual defence: 


but it is probable theſe things are greatly exag- 
gerated: however their ſagacity is univerſally al- 
lowed to be very extraordinary, and the manner 


2 of building their houſes or kennels has been al- 
es aus a ſubject of admiration to the curious. 


a The beavers finding a rivulet that runs a- croſs 
| a low ground, make banks that ſtop the courſe 
Jof the water, and cauſe an inundation that is 
13 ſometimes ſix miles in circumference. This bank 
is made with trees, which they cut down with | 
their teeth, and then drag them along as they 
ſwim in the water. The trees being ran 
ar along the bottom of the low ground, theſe ani- 
mals load themſelves with graſs and earth, 


Þ which they drag along upon their great tails, and 
NG throw in between the wood with ſuch art and in- 
> in doftry, that it would be very difficult, if not im- 


pofſible, for man to make a ſtronger wall with 
ſuch materials. Their tails ſerve them both for i 
, Wcarts and trowels, and their teeth for axes ; their | 
paws ſupply the place of hands, and their feet 
ſerve inſtead of oars. In ſhort, in the ſpace of 
fve or fax months, about an hundred of theſe 
HA animals 
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animals will make banks of 4 or 500 paces in 
length, of 20 in heighth, and ſeven or eight in 
thickneſs. The pond being compleated, they | 
build their houſes near the centre, by making | 
holes at the bottom of the water, for planting | 
ſix poſts, upon which each of their edifices is 
built in a moſt curious manner, with branches | 
of trees, herbs, and earth. Some ſay they 
have three ſtories, that they may mount up from 
one to the other, when the waters riſe by rains 
or thaw ; and that each beaver has an apartment | 
to himſelf which he enters under water thro' a 
great hole in the firſt floor, that has a communica- 
tion with the two other rooms; but this is not true. 
The chief food of the beavers is the poplar, 
but they alſo eat ſallows, alders, and moſt other 
trees that have not a reſinous juice, feeding on 
the middle bark. In May when wood is not | 
plenty, they live upon a large root, a fathom 
long, which grows in the marſhes, and is as 
thick as a man's leg, but at this time the beavers 
are not ſo good eating as when they feed upon 
barks. They will cut down trees with their 
teeth, that are extremely thick, and when one 
of them obſerves that the tree is ready to fall, | 
he gives a great cry and runs the contrary way, 
A is followed by the reſt. They then cut off 
all the twigs and ſmaller branches, two or three | 
fathoms in length, and draw them to their 
houſes in the ponds, and having repaired their 
pond head, they thruſt one end of theſe ſlicks 
into the clay or mud, that they may lie under 
water all the winter, to preſerve the bark, green 
and tender for their winter proviſions. In this 
manner 
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: manner they ſerve both the ſmaller and larger 


branches, till they come to the trunk of the tree. 
The beavers are excellent food, but the 
tongue and tail are the moſt delicious parts. 


They bring forth their young in the beginning of 


ſummer, when the females are lean by ſuckling 
them, the males are alſo lean all the ſum- 
mer, during which they are employed in repair- 
ing their ponds and houſes, and in cutting down 
and providing wood and branches for their win- 
ter ſtore, but they are very fat, from Nowember 
till the end of March. They breed once in a 
year, and have from ten to fifteen at a litter, 
which grow up in one ſeaſon ; they therefore 
multiply very faſt, whence if the Indians empty 
a pond, and take the whole lodge, they ge- 
nerally leave a pair to breed, by which it is 
again fully ſtocked in two or three years time. 
A good hunter among the Indians can kill 600 
beavers in a ſeaſon, but their canoes are ſo ſmall 
that they can bring only 100. They therefore 
ſometimes burn off the fur and roaſt the beavers 
like pigs. | 
The ounce is of the cat kind, but as large as a 
great dog ; it preys upon all the beaſts it can 
conquer, as does alſo the tyger which is the only 
beaſt in that country, that will not fly from a 
man. The beeves have a large bunch upon their 
backs, which is by far the moſt delicious part of, 
them, it being juicy, rich, and as ſweet as mar- 
row, though it weighs ſeveral pounds. They are 
covered with exceeding long hair, almoſt as fine 
as ſilk, and one of their fleeces will weigh at 


leaſt eight pounds, 
Vou, ; | 2 | CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXII 
An Account of the Settlement of Pennſylvania. That 


Fine Country deſcribed, with ſome Account of its 


Ricvers, Climate, and Produce. Of the prin- 
cipal Towns, and particularly Philadelphia 
the Articles of Commerce, and the Number 
of the People. | | | 


THE next colony that was ſettled in 
America, was that of Pen/ylvama, the 
beſt projected, and till very lately the moſt 


fouriſhing of our colonies in North America. 


Admiral Penn, who in conjunction with Col. 
Venables, conquered the iſland of Jamaica, and 
was afterwards knighted, being in high credit 
with King Charles II. and the Duke of York, had 
the promiſe of a grant of this country from that 
King, as a reward for his paſt ſervices, and ſome 
years after his death, his ſon ſtrenuouſly ſollicited 
the promiſed grant; which, as the King owed 


conſiderable ſums to his father, he obtained in the 


year 1679, and the original patent was dated the 
4th of March 1680. Mr. Penn afterwards ob- 
tained part of Nov Belgia, or the province of 
Nea York, which was added to the country he 
had acquired by the firſt grant, and both together 
from his own name, he called Peunhylvania, or 
Penn's Country. | | 
But before we proceed, it may be neceſſary juſt 


to obſerve, that the Dutch were the firſt . 
here 


at ab. e dds. „„ _ 
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in AMERICA. 15 
here as well as at New Tork, and living near the 
x bay in the neighbourhood of that province, ap- 
plied themſelves chiefly to trade. Afterwards 
ſome of the inhabitants of Finland, ſettled near 
the Freſhes of Delawar, * where they applied 
+ fthemſelves to huſbandry, and had a governor 
ts appointed them by their own Sovereign the King 
— of Sweden, But between theſe two neighbours 
> there happened frequent diſputes, till the Dutch 
* rowing too powerful for the Sewedes, the latter 
ſubmitted to their ſtronger neighbours, and the 
Swediſh Governor, made a formal ſurrender of 


n the country, to the Governor for the States 

e General; after which this province continued 
ſtſubject to that republic, till the Ezg4/ drove the 

„ Dutch out of New-York, which rendered the 

1. poſſeſſion of thoſe territories the more eaſy to 

d Mr. Penn. ; | 

it Before Mr, Pens ſent over the firſt adventurers 

d under his patent, there were a few Eng//o in 
at Pennſypluania, over whom he placed as governor 


ie Col. William Markham, his nephew, to whom 
d both the Swedes and Dutch ſubmitted. Mr. 
d Penn had the more earneſtly ſollicited the above 
ie grant, on account of the perſecution of the 
e diſſenters, and particularly on his finding his 
friends the quakers harraſſed all over England by 
of the ſpiritual courts, he himſelf being many times 
ie thrown in priſon, not only for preaching, but 
cr merely for being preſent at their aflemblies : he 
or therefore reſolved to put himſelf at the head of 
C 2 as 


ſt *The river Delawar above and below the Falls is for 
13 i 2 conſiderable length, called the Freſbes, and near the 
TC mouth are marſhes, which are extremely fertile, 
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as many, as would go with him, and remove ts 
this country, but firſt ſent over a body of ſettlers, 
from London, Liverpool, and Briftol, who pur- 
chaſed conſiderable quantities of land, at the rate 
of 201. for a thouſand acres, and paying a ſmall 
quit- rent. The male and female ſervants were 
to have 50 acres when their time was out, and 


© the owners of land go acres a head for ſuch ſer- 


vants. In order to ſecure the new planters from 
the Indians, he appointed commiſſioners to con- 
fer with them about the land, and to confirm a 
league of peace ; by theſe firſt adventurers, he 
alſo ſent a very affectionate and friendly letter to 
the native Indians, and the ſame year, went to 
Pennſylvania himſelf, taking with him, a great 
number of people, who with thoſe that imme- 
— followed him, amounted to 2000 per- 
ſons. 158 | 
As ſoon as he arrived, he took the Govern- 
ment into his own hands, entered into a treaty of 
peace with the Indian Kings, and inſtead of tak- 
ing advantage of his patent, purchaſed of them, 
the lands, he had obtained by his grant, He then 
ſettled the conſtitution and laws of the country, 
by the conſent of the inhabitants, by whom it was 
unanimouſly agreed, according to the funda- 
mental conſtitution of Pennhjluvania, which he 
himſelf had drawn up, and publiſhed in England. 
that all perſons who acknowledged the exiſtence 
of God, ſhould enjoy free liberty of conſcience ; 
and have the full enjoyment of civil liberty, and 
that no laws ſhould be made there, nor money 
raiſed, but by the conſent of the inhabitants; who 
were alſo allowed to enact what laws they ey 
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for the proſperity and ſecurity of the province. 
He eſtabliſhed courts of juſtice in every county, 
with proper officers, to prevent law-ſuits and 
contentions ; and three peace-makers were 
choſen by every county-court in the nature of 
common arbitrators, to hear and put an end to 
all the differences that aroſe between man and 
man ; he alſo ordained that every ſpring and 
autumn, an orphans court ſhould be held in 
each county, to inſpect and regulate the affairs 
of widows and orphans. E179 
Mr. William Penn ſtaid there two years, till 
he had ſettled every thing to his own and the 
people's ſatis faction, — which he behaved © 
in ſuch a manner to the Indians, that he inſpired 


them with a moſt extraordinary love and eſteem 


both for him and his people; fo that they ſtill 
ſpeak of him with the utmoſt gratitude and af- 


fection, and whenever they would expreſs an ex- 


traordinary regard for any Eng lilo man, they ſay 
we eſteem and love you as if you were that good 
man William Penn himſelf. 8 
We ſhall now proceed to a more particular 
defcription of this famous ſettlement, which is 
divided into three upper and three lower coun- 
ties. The three upper counties, Buckingham, 
Philadelphia, and Cheſter, are the Pennſylvania 
mentioned in King Charles's Grant, and are 
taken out of Nowa Belgia. The upper counties 
end at Marcus Hook, four miles below Chefter 
Town ; the lower run along the coaſt 120 miles, 
and are 40 miles deep towards Maryland. Thus 
the whole province of Pennhlwania, from the 
Falls Teaunſbip, to 20 miles below Hanlape. or 
| | C 3 K 
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Cape Willem, is in length 330 miles, and in 
breadth 200. 3 
The chief rivers in Penn/y[vania are the Dela- 
Mar, which riſing far north in the country of the 
Troquois, takes its courle to the ſouthward, and Wi 
dividing this province from that of New 7er/ey, 
falls into the Atlantic ocean between Cape May, 
and Cape Hanlope, being navigable for 200 miles | 
and upwatds with large veſiels; but has a Ca- 
| taract above Briſſol, that renders the navigation | 
| impracticable, to the northward of the county of 
| Bucks. The ſecond river is that of Suſguahanah, 
which alſo riſing in the country of the /roguory, 
| runs ſouth through the middle of Pennſylvania, | 
| fails into Che/epeak Bay, and is navigable for 
| large ſhips. The third river is Schoo/4z//, which | 
[| has likewiſe its ſource in the country of the 
| Tregquois, and runs ſouth almoſt parallel to the 
= rivers Delaauar and Suſquahanah, till at length 
[| turning to the eaſt ward, it falls into the De/awvar Þ 
| at the city of Philadelphia. This river is alſo 
| 


| navigable for large ſhips as far as that city, and 
| for boats above 100 miles higher. Theſe rivers, | 
| and the numerous Bays and Creeks in De/awar 
| Bay, capable of containing the largeſt fleets, 
| render this county admirably ſuited to-carry on a 
| foreign trade, | 
| The air is here {weet and clear; autumn be- 
| gins about the 20th of October, and laſts till the 
beginning of December. Froſty weather and cold 
ſeaſons are frequent, and ſometimes the river 
3 Delawar, notwithſtanding its breadth, is frozen 
| over, but in ſuch ſeaſons the air is dry, clear and 

| agrecable : 1 he ſpring laſts from March to June, 
4 | | during 
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during which the weather is more inconſtant. 
In the ſummer months July, Auguſt, and Septem- 
ber, the heats are extraordinary, but they are al- 
leviated by cool breezes, that render them very 
tolerable. During this ſeaſon the wind is ſouth- 
weſt, but in ſpring, autumn and winter, it is 
. nerally north-weſt. The earth is fruitful, 
s fat, and eaſy to be cleared, as the roots of the 
- & trees lie near the ſurface of the ground. 

n © Philadelphia produces almoſt all forts of trees, 
f which are different in ſome reſpects from the 
„ European, though they are called oaks, red, 
65 white and black aſh, beech, walnut, Spar 
„ cheſnuts, cypreſs, and red and white cedar ; but 
Ir the moſt durable are poplar, gumwood, hickery, 
h and ſaſſafras. They have alſo apples, quinces, 


e | pears, cherries, musk-melons, ſnake root, ſarſa- 
ie parilla, cranberries, ſalop and ſpruce, and all 
th | forts of corn, as wheat, barley, oats, rye, peaſe, 
ar deans, and Indian corn, and particularly hemp 
{a and flax. | 
nd Of the living creatures for food and con- 
rs, MW venience they have mooſe deer as large as ſmall 
ar oxen, rabbits, racoons, and beavers, and they 
ts, have now ſuch plenty of horſes, cows and ſheep, 
12 that it is common for farmers to have 4 or 500 
of the latter in a flock. As to fowl they have 
)e- very fine buſtards of 40 or 50 pounds weight, 


the pheaſants, heath birds, partridges, ſwans, geeſe, 
old Pigeons, braindes, ducks, teal, and ſnipe. The 


ver © fiſh are ſturgeons, herrings, eels, ſmelts and 
zen perch; the latter are cavght in abundance in 
and Delaavar bay, and in the river above the Frehes, 
une, are oyſters, crabs, cockles and muſcles. | 


We 
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We need not wonder, that in a country ſo 
pleaſant and fruitful, and where there was the 


faireſt proſpect of living happily, people ſhould 


reſort thither in great numbers, eſpecially as 
they wers to enjoy the moſt beneficent ſcheme of 
government ever deviſed by man; or that in a 
ſhort time, many towns ſhould be built, and 
vaſt tracts of country ſcattered over with planta- 
tions. The principal of theſe towns are Briſtol, 
ſituated on the river Delaavar, in the county of 
Blckingham, the moſt northerly of any in this 
province. This town is. oppoſite to Burlington 
in New Ter/ey, and 20 miles north of the city of 
Philadelphia. In this county is the manor houſe 
of Penn/bury, a fine edifice, built by Mr. William 
Penn, the firſt proprietor, on an eminence which 
commands the country. In the county of Phila- 


delphia, which lies ſouth of that of Buckingham, 


isthe city of the ſame name, the capital of Pennſil- 
Vanin, — in 400. 300. north latitude, and is 
built upon one of the fineſt plans, that ever was 
formed, it being laid out by Mr, Penn himſelf. 
It is an oblong of near two miles extending from 
the river De/awar, almoſt to the river Schoolkll, 
the eaſt end fronting the river De/awar, and the 
welt the Schoolkill ; each front being a mile in 
length. Every owner of 1000 acres has his 
houſe in one of the two fronts facing the rivers, 
or in the High-ſtreet running from the middle 


of one front, to the middle of the other; and 


every owner of 5000 acres has an acre of ground 


in the front of his houſe, and the reſt half an 
acre for gardens and court yards, In the centre 
of the town is a ſquare of ten acres, ſurrounded 


by 
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by the town-houſe and other public buildings, 
and in each quarter of the city is a ſquare of 
eight acres. The High- ſtreet which runs the 
whole length of the city is 100 feet wide, pa- 
ralle] to which run eight ſtreets, that are croſſed 
by twenty more at right angles, all of them 30 
| feet wide. Several canals are let into the town 
from each river, which add to the beauty and 
conveniency of the place, and there is alſo a 
key 200 feet ſquare, to which ſhips of 4 or 500 
tons may come up, with wet and dry docks for 
building and repairing of ſhips, beſides maga- 
zines, Warehouſes, and all manner of con- 
veniences for importing and exporting mer- 
chandize. 1 
The other principal towns in the county of 
Philadelphia, are Oxford and German Town, the 
laſt is a thriving populous place, inhabited chiefly 
by the Germans, who there ſpeak and tranſact 
their buſineſs in their own language. In this 
county is alfo the city of Radnuor, on the ſoath- 
[weſt fide of Schooltill river, which is the capital 
of a large country planted by the Welch. To 
the ſouth of the county of Philadelphia, lies that 
of Chefler; the capital of which is the town of 
Cheſter, ſituated on the river Dela war; and to the 
buthward of Cheſter lies the town of Chicheſter 3 
t either of theſe two laſt towns are ports ſufficient 
breceive and ſecure the largeſt fleets from ſtorms, 
he county of New! Caſtle, lies ſouth of that of 


k {aid to be a town of the briſkeſt trade in the 


Province, next to that of Phi/ade/phia, and has 


in iron mine in its neighbourhood. The town 
| of 


Lhefler, and its capital is of the ſame name: This 
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of Apoguinemink lies upon the river Delawar i 


ſouth of New Cafi/z, and is a place of good 
tiade. The county of Kent lies ſouth of the 
laſt mentioned county, and Dover, its chief 
town, has a very commodious port. The mot 
ſouthern county is that of Szſſex, the capital 
whereof is Lewes, which has a ſecure harbour, 
and carries on a conhderable trade. 


8 


8 


The commerce of Pennſilvania, with reſpect to 


Europe and America, confiſts in their exporting 
all ſorts of grain, as wheat, rye, barley, oats, 
peaſe and beans, Iadian corn, potaſhes, wax, furs 
and ſkins, horſes, beef, pork, fiſh ſalted and 
barrelled, pipe ftaves, &c. in return for which 


they import from the iſlands and other places, 


filver and gold, ſugar, rum, molaſſes, ſalt, wine, 
Oc. and from Great Bi itain, cloathing of all 
kinds, hardware, tools, toys, c. They have 
alſo ſome rice but no great quantities, and a 


little tobacco of the worſt fort They trade 
with the Indians for the ſkins and furs of wild 
beaſts, who purchaſe of them in return, ſhirts, 


blankets, arms, ammunition, rum and other 
ſpirits. | | 
As to the number of inhabitants, thoſe of the 


city of Phi/adelphia alone, were in 1740 com- 
| _”_ at 15,000, and ſince that time they have] 


en prodigiouſly encreaſed, five or ſix thouſand 
German proteſtants having generally been carried 
over every year, and it is computed that all the 
Inhabitants together in the whole province of 
Pennſylvania do not amount to leſs than 100,000, 
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CHAP. XXIV. 


dame Account of the Motives, and the Plan for 


| ſettling the Province of Georgia. The firſt 


Colony ſent over under the Direfion of Mr. 
Oglethorpe. His Proceedings avhile in the 
Country, He returns to England with ſeveral 
Indian chief. The great Embarkations made 
For that Colony, and the Grants made to enable 
the Truſtees, to ſecure that Barrier againſt the 
Spaniards and French. Mr. Oglethorpe's 
Proceedings after his going back with Supplies, 
and particularly his taking a Journey of 500 
Miles, to keep the Indians fleady to the Intereſts 
7 Great Britain. The Number, Situation and 
Inportance of the Towns and Forts in this Pro- 


wince, and a ſhort Deſcription of the Country. 


DEFORE the laſt war with Spain, ſome 


perſons of great diſtinction obſerving, that 
conſiderable numbers of people in theſe king- 
doms were by a variety of misfortunes rendered 


capable of ſubſiſting in ſuch a way as to be 
| uſeful to themſelves and the community, formed 


a deſign of ſettling that part of America which 
properly forms our frontier towards the Spaniards 
and the French, and which, though within the 
dounds of the province of Carolina, as deſcribed 
in its charter. was in reality no part of it, as not 
being at all ſettled ; and for that reaſon, rather a 


burden than an advantage to the province to 


which 
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| which it belonged. They therefore applied toff 


the Crown for ſufficient powers to ſet this un- 


dertaking on foot, and meeting with all the en- 


couragement they could deſire or expect, eaſily 
obtained a very extenſive charter. Their next 


Care was to raiſe a fund ſufficient for ſending 


over a conſiderable number of people, and pro- 
viding them with all kinds of neceſſaries, to- 
wards which they ſubſcribed liberally them- 
ſelves, obtained conſiderable ſums by way of 
collection, and had alſo a grant from the parlia- 
ment of 10,000 l. . N | 
In laying the plan of this frontier ſettlement, 


it was reſolved, to conſider each ſettler in a 


double capacity, as a planter, and as a ſoldier, 


and to provide for them arms for their defence, i 


as well as tools for the cultivation of the land, 
and to have them taught the uſe of both. It 
was alſo reſolved, that upon the firſt ſettling of 


this colony, towns ſhould be laid out and lands | 
allotted each of the men, for their ſupport, as near 


thoſe towns, as poſſible. It was agreed, that 
every lot of land ſhould conſiſt of 50 acres, and 
that it ſhould be granted them in tail male as the 
propereſt tenure for the colony m its infancy ; 
and with reſpect to any hardihips that might 
ariſe from this tenure, they determined to re- 
medy them occaſionally, till ſuch time as the 
condition of the colony, ſhould render an altera- 
tion neceſſary ; they alſo determined to prohibit 


negroes, the uſe of them being abſolutely incon- 


ſiſtent with the deſign of forming a frontier 
colony, and in many reſpects inconvenient and 


1 Theſe 
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Theſe diſpoſitions being made, it was reſolved 
un-W to ſend over 114 perſons, men, women and 
en- children, out of ſuch as were in low circum- 
fily ſtances, and by that means unable to follow 
ext B any buſineſs in England, and who if in debt had 
ing leave from their creditors to go; and of ſuch as 
pro. were recommended by the miniſter, church- 
to- wardens and overſeers of their reſpective pariſhes, 
em. and James Oglethorpe, Eſq; one of the truſtees, 
: of offered to go and form the ſettlement at his own 
lia- expence. | | 
| On the 24th of O#ober 1732, the people 
ent, ¶ were all examined whether any of them had any 
n 2 objections to the terms and conditions propoſed, 
ier, © when they declared that they were fully ſatisfied 
We, with them, and executed articles under their 
nd, I hands and ſeals, teſtif ing their conſents thereto : 
It ¶ But four of them Sia their daughters might 
of inherit, as well as their ſons, and that their 
nds ¶ yiJows dower might be conſidered - the truſtees 
ca JF immediately . that every perſon who 
hat ¶ ould deſire the ſame ſhould have the privilege 
and of naming a ſucceſſor to the lands granted him ; 
the ¶ who in caſe the poſſeſſor ſhould die without iſſue 
CY 3 Elmale, ſhould hold the ſame to them and their 


ght heirs for ever ; and that the widows ſhould have 
re- their thirds as in England: This reſolution was 
the mmediately communicated to all the people, 
14” Ivho now expreſied themſelves fully ſatisfied. 
ibit The truſtees then repared a form of govern- 
on Inent, and eſtabliſhed under their ſeal a court of 
tier Fudicature, for trying cauſes, as well criminal as 
and vil, in the town of Savannah, the name given 


the firſt town to be raiſed: They alſo ap- 
LL To. -: pointed 
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pointed a bailiff, a recorder, two conſtables, 
and two tything men, out of ſuch of the ſettlers 
as appeared molt prudent and diſcreet. 

Theſe meaſures being taken, Mr. Og/ethorpe 
ſet out for Graveſend on the 15th of Nowember 
1732, and from thence ſailed for Carolina, 
where he arrived with the colony on the 1 5th of 
January following. They were received at 
Charles Town, by the governor with great kind- 
neſs and civility, when Mr. Midaleton, the King's 
pos, was ordered to ſteer the ſhip into Port 


gyal, and to convey the ſmall craft with the 
colony from thence to the river Savannah; On 
the 18th Mr. Oglethorpe went on ſhore upon 
French's Iſland, and left a guard upon John's, a 
oint of that ifland which commands the chan- 
nel, and is about half way between Beaufort 
and the river Savannah. Mr. Oglethorpe then 
went to Beaufort Town, where he was ſaluted i 
with a diſcharge of the artillery, and had a new 
barrack fitted up, where the colony landed on | 
the 2oth, and were chearfully aſſiſted by the 
officers and gentlemen of the neighbourhood, 
From thence he went to view the Savannah 
river, and having pitched upon a convenient 
ſpot of ground ten miles up, the town was 
marked out, and the firſt houſe begun on the 
9th of February, 1733. | | 

The chief reaſons that determined Mr. Og/e- 
thorpe in the choice of this place were, health, 
leaſure, and conveniency. Before his arrival 
in the country, it had the name of 7ammacraw, 
from an Indian nation who inhabited there, un- 


der the command of their chief Tomochichi, who 
! | | readily 
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readily gave place to the Engliſb, and entered into 
a cloſe Fiendſhip with them, which was the more 
agrecable, as there was no other Indian nation 
within 50 miles, but Mr. Oglethorpe called 
the town Savannah, from the name of the 
river. 5 Es 

While the town was building, Mr. Og/ethorpe 
kept a ſtrict diſcipline, none of the people were 
allowed to fwear or get drunk ; they were de- 
barred the uſe of ſpirituous liquors, and inſtead 
of rum, had EFngif beer. While this work 


was going forwards, ſome of the land was 


ploughed up, part of which was ſowed with 
wheat. At the ſame time two or three gardens, | 
were ſowed with pot-herbs, &c. and ſeveral 
fruit trees plamed. The limits of the town 
were alſo palliſadoed, and every thing went 
forwards with the greateſt regularity. 

Things being in ſome forwardneſs, and every 


man being appointed his proper ſtation and em- 
ployinent, Mr. Oglethorpe tet out for Charles- 


Towfh, to ſollicit ſaccours for his colony, where 


| both the aflembly and people in general, con- 


tributed largely to the affiftance of the new 
comers. Five hundred pounds of this money 
Mr. Oglethorpe immediately laid out in cattle, 
and having given directions for providing at 


| Charles Town what his people might have occa- 


fion for, went back to Savannah. 
On his return, he found that the chief men 


ol the Lower Creek Indians, were come to treat 


of an alliance with the new colony. Theſe 


Lower Creeks are a nation that formerly conſiſted 
| of ten, but are now reduced to eight tribes, that 


D 2 | have 
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have each a different government, but are allied 


together and ſpeak the ſame language. Their 
claims extended from the Savannah river, as far 
as St. Auguſtin and up Flint river, which falls 
into the bay of Mexico. Tomochichi and the 
Indians of Yammacraw, were of the ſame 
nation. > pO . 


Mr. Oglethorpe received the Indians in one of 


the new houſes. They conſiſted of the chiefs 
and war captains of the ſeveral tribes and their 
attendants, all of whom being ſeated, Oueeka- 
chumpa, a very tall old man, ſtood up and made 
a ſpeech, which was interpreted by Mr. #7gan 
and Mr. Mu/grove : He firſt claimed all the lands 
to the ſouthward of the river Savannah, as be- 
longing to the Creek Indians, and then added, 


that though they were but poor and ignorant, he 


that had given the Engliſb breath, bad given 


them breath alſo, but had beſtowed more wiſdom 
or: the white men. That they were all perſuaded, 


that the Great Power who dwelt in Heaven and 
all around; at which he ſpread out his hands, 
and lengthened the ſound of his words ; had ſent 
the Engliſb thither for the inſtruction of them, 
their wives and their children; that therefore 
they freely gave up to them, their right to all 
the land they did not uſe themſelves. That this 
Was not only his opinion, but the opinion of 
the eight towns of the Creeks, each of whom 
having conſulted together had ſent ſome of their 
chief men with ſkins, which was their wealth. 
The chief men then brought a bundle of buck- 
ſkins, and laid eight from the eight towns before 
Mr, Oglethorpe. He then ſaid that theſe mars 
7 - - ths 
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che beſt things they had, and that they gave 


them with a good heart. He thanked him 


for his kindneſs to Tomochichi, to whom he 


ſaid-he was related, who though he had been 
baniſhed from his nation, was a good man, and 
had been a great warrior, and that for his wiſ- 
dom and juſtice, the baniſned men had choſen 
kim, Mico or King. He concluded with ſaying, 
that he had heard the Cherokees had killed ſome 
Engliſhmen, and that if Mr. Ogletborpe would 
command. them, they would enter with their 
whole force into. the Cherokee country, deſtroy 


their harveſt, kill the people and revenge the 


Engliſh. 

1 When he had done ſpeaking T omochichi came 
in with the Yammacraw Indians, and making a 
low obeiſance ſaid, © I was a baniſhed man, 
« and came here poor and helpleſs, to look for 
“ good land near the tombs of my anceftors, 


é and when you the Exgliſb came to this place, 


« I feared you would drive us away; for we 
« were weak and wanted corn: But you con- 
«« firmed our land to us, and gave us food.“ 
Then the chiefs of the other nations made 
ſpeeches, to the ſame purpoſe as Oueetachumpa s; 
after which a treaty of alliance and commerce, 
was agreed to, and ſigned by Mr. Oglethorpe and 
them. Which being done, a laced coat, a laced 
hat, and a ſhirt, were given to each King: Each 
of che warriors had a gun and a mantle of dufiils, 
and all their attendants had coarſe cloth for 
cloathing and other things, 

This treaty being concluded, Mr. Opletharg-- 
r:turned to + procure, the neceſſary 


3 ſupplie * 
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ſupplies, and arrived here in June 1734. bringing 
with him Tomochir hi, Mico or King of the Yam- 
nacraais, Senawki, his conſort, and Toonakows, 
his nephew; as alſo Hilliſpilli, a war captain, 
and Apatoaofſti, Stimalechi, Sintouchi, Hinguitbi 
and Umphychi, five other Indian chiefs, with their 
%%% 747 ß). 
Theſe Hdians were lodged at the Georgia 
Offite in Old Palace Yard, where they were hand. 
ſomely entertained; and being ſuitably dreſſed, 
were introduced to the court, which was then at 
Kenſington. Tomochichi preſented to the King 
ſeveral eagles feathers, which according to their 


cuſtom was the moſt reſpectful gift he could offer, 


und then made the following ſpeech: „This 
% day I fee the majeſty of your face, the great- 
© neſs of your houſe, and the number of your 
_* people. I come for the good of the whole 

© nation called the Creeks, to renew the peact 
„e they have long ago concluded with © the 
% Engliſh, I am come over in my old days, 
though I cannot live to reap any advantage 
© to myſelf. Iam come for the good of the 
children of all the nations of the Upper and 
« Lower Creeks, that they may be inſtructed in 
* the knowledge of the Englib. Theſe are the 
* feathers of the eagle, the ſwifteſt of all birds, 
% who fly round our nations. Theſe feathers | 
« ae in our land a ſign of peace, and we have 
brought them over to leave with you, O great 
« King, as a ſign of everlaſting peace. O great 
„King whatſoever words you ſhall ſay -unto 
« me, I will tell them faithfully to all the 


% kings of the Creek nations,” In 9 2 
| is 
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thoſe nations ſhould have his protection, and 


fincere regard. | | 
_ Theſe /ndians afterwards took a tour through 


the nation, and during their ſtay in England 
gave the moſt evident marks of good ſenſe, and 
of a ſincere inclination to carry on a friendly 


correſpondence, between their own nation and 
' ours, They in particular defired the truſtees, 
that the weights, meaſures, prices, and quali- 


ties of goods to be purchaſed by them with their 
deer ſkins might be ſettled. That nobody 


"WM might be allowed to trade with them without a 
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licence from the truſtees, that if they were in- 
jured they might know where to complain, and 


| that there might be but one ſtore-houſe in each 
= 7diar town, for ſupplying them with the goods 
5 they might want to purchaſe, and that in each, 


the traders ſhould be obliged to ſupply them at 
the fi ceci prices. Alledging that the traders had 
often in an arbitrary manner raiſed the price of 
goods, and defrauded them in their weights and 


meaſures, which had frequently created animoſi- 


ties between the Engliſb and Indians, that had 


ended in wars, prejudicial to both nations. 


In compliance with this requeſt, the truſtees 
procured ſeveral acts of parliament; one for 
maintaining peace with theſe Indians; another 
to prevent the importation and uſe of ſpirituous 
liquors, into the province of Georgia; and ano- 
ther to prevent the introduction of negroes into 


that province. | e | 
Things being thus ſettled, two embarkations 


were made the {ame year, chicily of W 
| who 


| D * 
this ſpeech. his majeſty aſſured him, that all 
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Who with others that went before, built and 
ſettled a town, called Ebenezer, upon the river 
Savanmah. The ſucceeding year, the colony 
of South Carolina, ſending over a memorial re- 
lating to their. danger from the French and 
Spaniards, the ' parliament granted the truſtees 
an extraordinary ſupply of 26, ooo l. and very 
| conſiderable benefattions were made bbth in 
England and Carolina, on which account great 
numbers of people were ſent whoTonſiſted moſtly 
of perſecuted German proteſtants, and others 
from the north of Scotland. n | 
In January 1735, ſome highlanders arrived in 
| Georgia and were ſettled on the Alatamaha river, 
about 16 miles diſtant from the iſland of Sz, 
Simon which is at its mouth, * They ſoon raiſed 
| convenient huts, till their houſes could be built, 
1 and the town at their own deſire was called 
Darien, which name that diſtrict ſtill retains, 
tho' they afterwards changed the name of the 
1 town to that of New Inverneſs. 545 
! On the 6th of February following, arrived the 
_ - great embarkation, conſiſting of 470 perſons, 
under the direction of Mr. Oglethorpe, and was 
| ſettled upon the iſland of St. Simon. The Creek 
{ Indians came down upon this occaſion, and in } 
| _ conſequence of their claiming a right to the 
country, were treated with, when they agreed | 
that the Erg/i/ ſhould poſſeſs that and all the 
adjacent iſlands ; which neceſſary ſtep * 
taken, the town of Frederica was laid out, an 
the people ſet to work in building of houſes. 
The iſland of Sz. Simon is conveniently fituated 
at the mouth of the Alatamaha, a very fine | 


river; 
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river ; it is about 40 miles in extent; has a rich 
and fruitful ſoil, and is full of oak and hickery 


trees, intermixed with meadows. 
As ſoon as this ſettlement was made, care was 
taken for its ſecurity, on account of its being 


| the ſouthern barrier. A regular fortreſs ſtrength- 


ened with four baſtions, and a ſpur work was 


erected at Frederica, towards the river, and 


ſeveral pieces of cannon mounted upon it : A 


ſtrong battery was alſo raiſed, for the protection 


of Fekyll ſound, where ten or twelve 40 gun 
ſhips may ſafely ride. Another«fort was built 
on the Puth welt part of Cumberland Wand, 


where ſeveral pieces of cannon are pointed to- 


wards the river, ſo as to command all the ſloops 
and ſmall craft, 2 that paſſage: Within 
the palliſade which ſurrounds the fort, are fine 


© ſprings of water, and a good timber houſe, with 


large and convenient magazines under it, for 


# ammuniticn and proviſions, 


But while ſuch care was taken of the ſouth 


frontier, the northern part of the colony was not 


neglected: Orders were given for erecting a fort 
at Angra, a place ſituated on the river Savan- 
nab, where the traders with the Indians from 
South Carolina and Georgia reſort, and where 


there are large warehouſes furniſhed with ſuch - 


goods as are wanted by the [rdians. The deer 
ſkins taken in exchange, are ſent 23o miles 


| down the river, to the town of Savannah, in 


boats that carry each about gooo weight. A 
horſe road was alſo made from thence to the 


town of Savannah, and to the dwellings of the 
By theſe precautions the trade 


Cherokee Indians, 
| at of 
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of both colonies with theſe Indians was fa 


Cilitated, and the country on that fide, fe- 


cured from any further attempts of an 


enemy. 


The colony now became ſo conſiderable as i 
not only to draw the attention, but to excite the 
jealouſly of the Spaniards, who would have been 
glad to have overpowered and driven out their 
e but the Indians being ſtrongly at. 

ed to the Exgliſb, the governor of Str. Au-. 
ęuſtin, upon mature deliberation, found it more 
expedient to enter into a negotiation, and to 
endeavour to conclude an amicable ene 


tac 


with the Engliſb colony, and Mr. Og/ethorpe con- 
claded a treaty with him, upon very ſafe and 


advantageous terms; in which it was mutually | 
. that neither the Indians * to the 
ing of Spain, ſhould attack the ſubjects of Þ 


Great- Britain, nor the Cr:e&s commit hoſtilities 
againſt the ſubjects of his Catholic Majeſty, 
hat Mr. Og/ethorpe ſhould draw off the garriſon 


and artillery from the iſland of Sz. George, pro- 
vided that none of his Catholic Majeſty's ſubject: 
ſhould inhabit it, and that no prejudice ſhould 
thence ariſe to the right of his Britannic Majeſty 
to that iſland. That the ſubjects of neither 


crown ſhould moleſt each other, and the dif- 


ferences, that might ariſe concerning the limits | 


of their reſpective governments and the do- 
minion of the two crowns ſhould remain unde- 
cided till the determination of the reſpective 


courts. But it ſeems the governor of St. 


Auguſtin was not in the ſecret of his court, for 
the Spaniſb miniſtry, laid claim to * as 
being 
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being within the dominion of Spain, and began 
to tranſport troops into Spar Florida from the 
ifland of Cuba, and other parts of their do- 
minions. ' hey diſapproved of the treaty con- 
= cluded by the governor of Sr. Auguſtin, and 
made open preparations, in order to attack the 
colony of Georgia. 2 hs 
= Theſe preparations ſoon came to the know 
ledge of the lieutenant governor of South Caro- 

lina, who ſending a memorial to his Majeſty, he 

was pleaſed to order a regiment of 600 effective 
men to be raiſed, and ſent for the defence and 

protection of Georgia; and as a further en- 
couragement to theſe ſoldiers, the truſtees gave 
each of them an allotment of ſive acres of land 
to cultivate for their own uſe and benefit, and it 
was relolved that each ſoldier, who after being 
ſeven years in the ſervice, ſhould be deſirous of 
quiiting it, ſhould have his regular diſcharge, 
and be entitled to a grant of 20 acres. 

In the beginning of the year 1737, the par- 
liament conſidering the great expences the truſ- 
tees had been at, in making roads, building 
fortifications, and ſending preſents to the In- 
dians, granted them 20,0001. more for the 
farther ſettling and ſecuring the colony; on 
which the truſtees made another embarkation, 
chiefly of perſecuted German proteſtants; and 
in conſequence of ſo conſiderable an augmenta- 
tion of people, all the towns laid out in Georgia, 
received great ſupplies, and the utmoſt care was 
taken to put the fortifications into the beſt poſture 
of defence, that the circumſtance of the province 


would allow. 


On 
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On the arrival of the regiment of which Mr, 
Oglethorpe was appointed colonel, he diſtributed 


them in the propereſt manner for the ſervice of 


the colony; but ſtill kept up the ſame diſcipline, 
and took as much care to form and regulate the 


inhabitants, with reſpe& to military affairs ay 
ever. He alſo provided different corps for dif. 


ferent ſervices ; ſome for ranging the woods; 


and others light armed for ſudden expeditions ; 


he likewiſe provided veſſels for ſcouring the ſea | 


coaſts, and for gaining intelligence. 


The truſtees, by their letters and inſtructionz 


to the magiſtrates, had conſtantly exhorted and 
enccuraged the people to cultivate their lands; 
but in 1738, finding that there were many who 


fill continued in idleneſs, and were a burden to 
them, they gave orders for ſtriking off the ſtore, } 

all who having had time to cultivate their lands, 
' neglected this important duty, and at length a 
part of the people ſent over a memorial to the 


truſtees complaining of the want of a fee ſimple 


in their lands, and of not being permitted the IM 
uſe of negroes. But thoſe who were ſettled on 


the frontier, and were conſequently moſt expoſed. 


to the Spaniards, having by their induſtry, im- 
proved their plantations, ſo as to draw from them 
a comfortable ſubſiſtence, ſent over a contrary 
memorial, wherein they repreſented the diſad- 
vantages and dangers that would ariſe from the 
permiſſion of negroes.. | | 
At this very time they had intelligence that a 
conſpiracy was formed by the negroes in Sourh- 
Carolina, to riſe and forcibly make their way out 


of the province, in order to put themſelves * 
t 
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the protection of the Spaniardi, who had pro- 
claimed freedom to all who ſhould run to them 
from their owners. As there was great rea- 

ſon to believe, that this riſing was to be univer - 
ſal, and as the negroes were computed at 40,000, 
while the white inhabitants did not exceed 
5000, the whole province was upon its 


guard. However, ſeveral negroes who were 


employed in Periaguas, carried them off, and 
took the benefit of the proclamation, by going 
to St. Auguſtin, upon which the government of 
South Carolina, ſent a ſolemn deputation to de- 
mand their ſlaves; but though this was a time 
of profound peace, the governor of St. Auguſtin, 
peremptorily refuſed to deliver them up, and 

even declared that he had orders to receive and 
protect all who ſhould come to him. Upon 


| theſe repreſentations, the truſtees ſent an anſwer, 


in which they poſitively refuſed to ſuffer the 
colony to have the uſe of ſlaves. 
The truſtees had the greateſt reaſon for acting 


in this manner; ſince among the perſons to 
* 


whom grants were made, in order to their ſettling 
in the colony at their own expence, ſome never 
went over to take them up or to ſettle at all; 
others were gentlemen of Carolina, who neg- 


| leted the proſecution of their grants, and never 


ſo much as defired to have their lands laid out; 


| and ſeveral had quitted the laborious life of 


planters to reſide more at their eaſe at Savannah, 
where, by the exerciſe of their ſeveral trades and 


profeſſions, they brought many of the people in 
I 


debt; beſides, horſe races and other diverſions 
were ſet on foot, and ſuch a ſpitit of idleneſs 
Vol. V. | oO: began 
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began to prevail, as eaſily accounted for their 
_— in defiring to have the uſe of hegroes; 
and plainly ſhewed with what fatal conſequences | 
it muſt have been attended, if the truſtees had 
not remained firm to their firſt reſolutions, 'and 
had not given ſuch an anfwer as ſhewed they | 
| were reſolved to preſerve that ſpirit in the co- 
| lony upon which it was ſettled. However, to | 
| 


make the people as eaſy and contented as they 
4 could, they enlarged their grants on failure of 
1 iſſue male, and made a certain proviſion for the | 
1 widows of the grantees. SD | 
| In the mean time the French growing very 
- uneaſy at the ſettlement of Georgia, and our in- 
tercourſe with the Hdians, began to make uſe | 
of every method in order to raife jealouſies 
between us and the Creeks, which was no ſooner 
*known, than it greatly alarmed not only the 
people ſettled in Georgia, but the whole province 
of Carolina, from a juſt ſenſe of the danger to 
which they ſhould be expofed, if the French, 
either by their artifices or preſents, ſhould draw 
over the Creek Indians to their party. Upon this, 
Mr. Oglethorpe thought it neceſſary to enter 
into a cloſer alliance with that nation, and to 
take a journey to the Coweta Town, though at 
the diſtance of no leſs than 500 miles from f 
| Frederica, where he then was, and through a 
'4 country very little known and very difficult for 
i Europeans to travel. He however provided him. 

ij ſelf with horſes and preſents, and after a painful 

i and fatiguing journey, reached that place in} 

i ſafety, where he was received by the Indian 
nl with all imaginable marks of friendſhip ati 
4 | | reſpec, 


Ee end 


reſpect, and had an opportunity of conferring, 
not only with the chiefs of all the tribes of that 
nation, but alſo with the deputies of the 
Cho#taws and Chickeſaws, who lie between the 
Englih and French ſettlements, and who had ſent 


heir deputies thither with that view. 


His coming to the Coweta Town diſſipated all 


dhe fears, and extinguiſhed all the jealouſies of 


the Indians, They told him at the firſt con- 
ference, that it had been inſinuated to them, that 
he was come into that country to deprive them 
of their lands, and that they had been aſſured he 
was actually preparing to invade them, but that 
by the intire confidence he placed in them, by 
coming without a body of regular troops, he 
convinced them that theſe were all falſhoods and 
calumnies, and that inſtead of injuring them 
by the ſettlement he was making, it would prove 
a new. ſecurity to them, as well as to the Engliſs, 
and put it out of the power of their common 
enemies to hurt them; and in ſhort they readily 
concluded a new, more full, and explicit treaty, 
with him. Thus the deſigns of the French were 
unravelled, and the Cree# nation became more 


: * " , 


| cloſely, connected with the Eagles. 

| We have now ra through the hiſtory of this 
8 for above ſeven years, and ſnall 
therefore, according to qur plan give a deſcrip- 
MER LEE, 

The town of Savannah is fituated in 31. 58“. 
north latitude, and ſome years ago, contained 
only 130 houſes, beſides warehouſes and huts, 
bdut as theſe are, for the ſake of air and to pre- 

| vent the ſpreading of fire, built at ſome diftance 
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town, a church, a court-houſe, a ſtore-houſe, a 
2b a guard-houſe, a houſe for the truſtees 


ervants, a wharf, and ſome other public build- 


ings. The town is excellently ſituated for trade, 
as the navigation of the river 1s very ſecure, and 
as ſhips of zoo tons may lie within fix yards of 
the town, where the worm does not eat into 
chem. | 


river are Highgate and Hampſiead, two villages 
that lie at about a mile diſtance from each other. 
'The people ſettled there apply themſelves chiefly 


to gardening, and ſupply the town of Savannah 
with greens and roots. There are alſo twenty 


Plantations within twenty miles round Sa- 
DVannah. | 


About fifteen miles from Savannah is a village 
called Abercorn, and about twenty miles farther | 
up the river, is the town of Ebenezer, where the 


Saltſburghers are ſettled. The people of this 


place, are ſo ſober and induſtrious, that they not 


only raiſe a ſufficient quantity of corn, and other 


produce for their own ſubſiſtence, but ſell great 


quantities at Savannah, where the people have 


not been ſo careful of their plantations. They 
have large herds of cattle, and are in ſo 3 


a condition, that not one perſon has abandoned 
his ſettlement or ſent over the leaſt complaint 
about the tenures, or the want of negroes. 
About ten miles from thence is Old Ebenezer, 
litnated upon a river which runs into the 
| | | Savannah, 


from each other, they form ſeveral ſpacious. 
ſquares and wide ſtreets. There are alſo in the 


Koo fonr miles within the land God tbe” | 
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Savannah, where are kept a great number of 
cattle, for the uſe of the public and for breeding. 

At a conſiderable Jifance from Old Ebenezer 
is the town of Auguſla, which from the great 
reſort of traders and Indians, is in a thriving con- 
dition, and is a great protection to both the pro- 
vinces of Carolina and Georgia, againſt any defigns 
of the French. | 

In the northern part of the province, is the 
town of Inverneſi, on the river Alatamaha, where 
the highlanders. are ſettled. On the iſland of 
St. Simon, ſituated on the ſea coaſt, is the town 
of Frederica, which has a regular magiſtracy as 
at Savannah : It is ſurrounded with ſtrong forti- 
fications, and at the ſouth eaſt point of the iſland 
are barracks for 330 men. There are allo ſettle- 
ments on Jechl and Cumberland Iſlands, to the 
ſouthward of Frederica, and particularly in Cum- 
berland Iſland are two forts, one of which com- 


7 mands Amelia ſound. 


The land of Carolina lies low near the ſea, 
and is covered with wood, but begins to riſe 
into hills, at 25 miles diſtance, and at length 
terminates in mountains, which running in a 
line from north to ſouth along the back of Vir- 
ginia and Carolina, end in the province of 
Georgia about 200 miles from the bay of Apala- 
chia in the gulph of Mexico. As there is a level 
country from the foot of theſe mountains to 
that ſea, it was the more neceſſary to fortify the 
banks of the river Savannah and Alatamaba, in 
order to prevent the incurſions of the Spaniards 
and French by land. The Savannah 1s navigable 
zoo miles for boats, and 600 for canoes. A 
yy | E 3 range 
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Georgia, and defends it from the fury of the 


range of iſlands runs parallel to the coaſt of F 


ocean; and as both the continent and iſlands | 
are well wooded, the channels between them, are 
extremely pleaſant, There are alſo ſand-banks, 
that extend upwards of 70 miles from the coaſt | 
of Georgia, the water ſhoaling gradually, till | 
within fix miles of the land, where the ſhallow- 
neſs of the banks bars all farther paſſage, except 
in the channels that lie between the bars. Theſe 
were ſuppoſed a fufficient defence againſt the 
fleets of the French and Spaniards, till the latter | 
found means to paſs the channels, in the year | 
1742, and to attack the iſland of Sz. Simon, 
which had been loft with the town of Frederica, 
if General Oglethorpe had not, by his excellent 
conduct, defeated their deſigns. - | 
When ſhips have paſſed the bars, they find a 
commodious and ſecure harbour, in the mouth 
of the river Savannah ; and there is ftill a more | 
capacious one in 7eky/ ſound, where a large | 
fleet may lie at anchor, in ten or fourteen fathoms | 
water. On this coaſt the tides generally flow 
ſeven feet. ; | | 
Though the 22 of Georgia is not very 
fruitful, it is capable of producing ſome of the 
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moſt valuable commodities, and particularly | 
filk, which has been ſent from thence to England, 
nd js generally allowed to be equal to any | 
brought from 7taly; and ſufficient quantities may | 
in time be raiſed, to ſupply what is manufactured 
here, without our having recourſe to foreign 
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The people here reap very good wheat in 
May, mow their graſs in June, and might cul- 
's tivate rice to great advantage, if that was 
e thought proper; olives flouriſh there in the 
, I greateſt perfection; and in the ſouth part of the 
| i province, orange trees thrive ſo extremely, that 
within ſeven years time they have been known 
to grow fifteen feet from the root to the 
Xt branches. | | 
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„, 4irount of Nova Scotia from ite firſt Diſcouery 
it 70 its complete Settlement in 1749. | The by 1 
= made to the Soldiers and Sailors after the Peace, 


a 150 provide for them by Feu them Land in 
h Nova Scotia; the great Succeſs of theſe Propo- 
fe alis ; the building of the Town of Halifax; and 
e a deſcription of the Country. © 
w II/ E are now brought by the order of time 


to the ſettlement of Nowa Scotia or 
Acadia, to which we have the beſt claim of all 
European nations, namely that of being the firit 
diſcoverers ; and of its being in the ſtrongeſt 
manner ſecured to England by treaty. This coun- 


dered as a part of Virginia, and as ſuch was in- 
cluded in the charter of the weſtern company 

eſtabliſned by King James I. 

In the year 1618, Sir Samuel Argall, governor 

of Virginia, made a cruizing voyage round he 
| ED coa 
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a, 
try was in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, conſi- 
y | 
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coaſt northwards, as far as Cape Cod in Nexw- 
England, when the Indians informing him that 


ſome white men, like himſelf, were come to in- 
habit to the northward of them, he being ſenſible I 
that all the country, as far as it had been diſco- | 


vered by Cabot, belonged to the Virginia com- 


pany his employers, ſailed thither, and found a 


ſettlement, with a French ſhip riding before it. 
This veſſel having but one deck, Sir Samuel ſoon 
drove the men from it with his ſmall arms, and 
having taken the ſhip, landed his men, marched 
to the fort, and ſummoned it to ſurrender. The 
Frenchaſked time to conſider of it; but this being 
denied, they got privately away, and fled into the 
woods; upon which the Exgliſb entered the place, 
and having lodged there that night, the French 

came the next day, and ſurrendered themſelves 


to Sir Samuel, cancelling the patents that had 


been granted for their ſettlement by the French 
King. Sir Samuel now permitted thoſe who choſe 
it, to ſlay and take a paſſage to Europe in the 
fiſhing veſſels, which then frequented that coaſt, 
and the reſt, that were willing to join the Exglißb, 
he took with him to Virginia. | | 

Sir Samuel being then informed, that the 
French had another ſettlement at a. place they 
called Port Royal, ſituated on a bay on the ſouth 
weſt coaſt of Acadia, failed thither without delay, 
and obliged them alſo to ſurrender ; when re- 
ſolving that they ſhould quit the country, he made 
thoſe who did not care to return home, to re- 
move to the river of S. Laurence, where Quebec, 
now the capital of Canada, has ſince been — ; 

by: N 1 
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In the year 1621, Sir William Alexander, after- 
wards created Earl of Sterling, applied to King 
James I. for a grant of the country to the north 
of New-England : when it was ſuggeſted to that 
EKing that the tract of country on the continent of 
8 North America, belonging to the crown, being 

very large, and not likely to be planted by the 
& E:g/i/þ in any reaſonable time, it would be a 

very wiſe and prudent meaſure, to grant, under 
the great ſeal of Scotland, a part of it to his ſub- 
| jects of that kingdom, upon a ſuppoſition that it 
would be more beneficial to them, and more for 
the intereſt of theſe kingdoms, if they went over 
and ſettled there, than if, as they frequently did, 
they removed to Poland, Sweden, and Ruſſia, 
were there were at that time many thouſands 
Scots families. 

Theſe reaſons appeared of ſuch weight to King 
James, that he readily granted a patent to Sir 
8 William, and the next year, that gentleman, and 
ſome others who were concerned with him, ſent, 
a ſhip with paſſengers to plant and ſettle there. 
| At that time Neufundland was well known, 
on account of the fiſhery, and the ſhip being late 
in her voyage, put in, and wintered there. 
In 1623, they failed from thence, and made the 
Cape at the north ſhore of the iſland of Cape- 
Breton, and coaſting till they came to Cape Sable 
in Acadia, they Hund three good harbours, and 
went aſhore at one of them, which they called 
It, Luke's Bay. They there found a large river, 
that had eight fathoms water at ebb, and having 
© led up it, the ſhip returned to England, and the 
proprietors publiſhed an account of the _— 

whic 
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which they deſcribed as a kind of paradiſe; Sir 
William Alexander himſelf wrote and publiſhed a 
book on this ſubject, and King James in order 
to facilitate this plantation, erected a new order 
called the Knights of Mv Scotia. 1 
Thus that country, called by the Freuch, 

Acadia, obtained the name of Vowa Scotia, or 
Neu Scotland, from its being intended to be 
ſettled by the Scots; but the ſcheme of that 
ſettlement was unhappily turned into a jobb, and 
by that means defeated. Afterwards another 
grant was made of the northern part of the 
country to Sir David Kirk, from whom the 
French King bought it, or at leaſt agreed to give 
him 50001. for it. Though it is evident this 
proprietor had no more right to diſpoſe of the 
property of the crown in that country, than a 
nobleman in England bas to diſpoſe of his, eſtate 
to the French King, yet this is an evident proof 
that the French acknowledged the right by Which 
that proprietor held it, and had ſo juſt an opinion 
of the puſillanimity of King James, as to be in no 
apprehenſions of his vindicating the unalienable 
rights of the nation. FF 
Oliver Cromwell, however, ſent Major Szdg- 
ewick to diſlodge the French from Port Royal, 
which he did, and though he afterwards con- 
ſented that a French proprietor ſhould enjoy the 
country, yet it was upon condition that he ſhou'd 
purchaſe it of the Earl of Sterling, which he 
afterwards did, and then ſold it to Sir Thomas 
Temple, who was both proprietor and governor 
at the reſtoration : after which the French ſettled 
there again, and continued in the quiet Rane 
| | "8 


diſpoſſeſſed by Sir 


| Riyal. Upon Col, Nicholſon's return to Eng 


r C. > 
of the country till the year 1690, when they were 
William Phips, governor of 
New England ; but it was afterwards given up 
again to the F rench, by King William III. at the 


W treaty of Ryſæuicl. 


In all theſe changes the iſland of Cape Breton 


| followed the fate of Nowa Scotia, and both con- 


tinued in the hands of the French till the year 
1710, when governor NVicholſon made himſelf 


| maſter of Port Royal, which was then become a 


place of great conſequence, as it gave the French 
an opportunity of diſtreſſing our trade, to ſuch a 
degree, that it was properly ſtiled the Dankirk of 


America. The taking of this 2 was therefore 
e 


conſidered as an important ſervice, and Queen 


|. Anne, to ſhew that ſhe would never part with it, 


gave it her own name, and called it 2 

and, 

ſhe made him governor of Nowa Scotia and of 

Annapolis Royal, and commander of all her 
Majeſty's forces there, and in Newfoundland. 

hings were in this fituation, when the treaty 

of Utrecht was concluded, by which our right to 

Newa Scotia, was confirmed in the plaineſt terms, 

it being there declared, 'That all the country of 


| Nowa Scotia, or Acadia, with all its antient boun- 


daries, the city of Port Royal, now called Anna- 


polis, and every thing in thoſe parts that depend 


on lands and 1ſlands, together with the dominion, 
property, and poſſeſſion of the ſaid iſlands, and 
lands ſhall be forever veſted in the crown of 
Great Britain: to which the French King added, 


the excluſion of the ſubjects of France from 


fiſhing | 
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fiſhing on the coaſt of Newa Scotia, and within 
30 leagues, beginning from Cape Sable, an 
ſtretching along to the ſouthweſt. TY 
This colony was however much neglected fo 
many years; for though Newa Scotia had been ff 
long delivered up to the Eugliſs, yet we hal 
ſcarce any ſettlement there except at Annapoliſ 
Royal, and Canſo, while the French had a number 
of little towns and villages, ſcattered along the 
coaſt, and on the banks of the rivers ; but the 
Engliſh commander at Annapolis, was in ſome 
degree acknowledged as governor. The county 
was then divided into ten or twelve diſtricts, and] 
each diſtrict annually choſe a deputy to be ap. 
proved by the commander and council at Anna. 
polis; this deputy was a ſort of agent for hi; 
countrymen the deſcendants of the French in that 
diſtrict, and reported the ſtate of it from time to 
time; but in what manner is not difficult to de. 
termine, There was no civil power: the French 
miſſionaries who were not only appointed by the 
biſhop of Quebec, but abſolutely under his di- 
rection in their ſeveral diſtricts and villages, ated 
as the ſole magiſtrates, or juſtices of the peace; 
yet all complaints might, if the parties thought 
proper, be brought before the commander and 
the council at Annapolis, which was very rarely i 
done. 5 
In this wretched ſituation were theſe two ſettle- 
ments in the beginning of the laſt war, ſur- 
rounded by diſguiſed enemies, continually en- 
croaching, and whoſe numbers daily encreaſed. 
At length theſe deſcendants of the French, 
though profeſſedly the ſubjects of Great my 1 
: joine 


manner into execution. 


in order to ſettle in Nowa Scotia. 
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joined with that nation, deſtroyed Can/o, and 


laid ſiege to Annapolis, but without ſucceſs, ſo 
that at the concluſion of the peace in the be- 
ginning of 1749, there were no other Engliſb in 


N Nowa Scotia, beſides the garriſon of Annapolis, 


and the inhabitants who lived within a few miles 
round that place. | 


However, the peace was no ſooner concluded, 


I than the Earl of Halifax projected the complete 
ſettlement of Nova Scotia by the Engli/h, and ani- 


mated with the warmeſt zeal for the honour and 
intereſt of his country, reſolved to uſe his utmoſt 
endeavours. to. carry it in the moſt effectual 
He with the other 
lords commiſſioners of trade and plantations, 
having gained his Majeſty's approbation, they in 
March 1749, publiſhed propoſals, offering pro- 
per encouragement to ſuch of the officers and 
private men as after the late concluſion of the 


peace, had been diſmiſſed his Majeſty's land. and 


ſea ſervice, and were willing to accept of grants, 
Fifty acres of 
land in fee-ſimple were offered to every private 
ſoldier or ſeaman, free from the payment of any 
quit-rents or taxes, for the term of ten years, and 


at the expiration of that time, they were to pay 
only one ſhilling a year for every 50 acres, But 


this was not all, every private ſoldier or ſeaman 
who had a family, was_to have ten acres for 
every perſon of which his family conſiſted, in- 
cluding women and children ; and farther grants 
were to be made to them on the like conditions, 
in proportion as their families encreaſed, or to 


© their abilities for cul:ivating the land. 
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alter their arrival at Nowa Scotia, and to be fur- 
niſhed with arms and ammunition, as far a} 


lands, erecting houſes, carrying on the fiſhery, 


that coul 
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Eighty acres were offered on the ſame con- 
ditions, to every officer in the land ſervice under 
the rank of enſign, and that of lieutenant in the 
ſea ſervice, and to thoſe who had families, 15, 
acres more for every perſon of which their fami- 
lies conſiſted, | 720217 7 

On the ſame conditions 200 acres were to be 
granted to every enſign, 300 to every lieutenant, 
400 to every captain, and 600 to every officer 
above the rank of captain in the land ſervice. 
Every lieutenant in the ſea ſervice was to have 
400 acres, and every captain 600; while ſuch of 
the above officers, who had families, were 
offered a further grant of 3o acres over and 
above their reſpective quotas, for every perſon 
belonging to them. | 

The ſame conditions that were propoſed to 
private ſoldiers and ſailors, were alſo offered to 
carpenters, ſhipwrighis, ſmiths, maſons, joiners, | 
brickmakers, bricklayers, and all other artificen 
neceſſary in building or huſbandry. / 

In ſhort, all who were willing to accept theſe 
propoſals were to be ſubſiſted with their families, 
not only during their paſſage, but for 12 months 


ſhould be thought neceſſary for their defence; 
with a proper quantity of materials and utenſils 
for huſbandry, clearing and cultivating ther 


and ſuch other purpoſes as might be found prope: 

for their ſupport. | £4 
Theſe generous propoſals had all the ſucceb 
7 be deſired ; and about the beginning 


0} 
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Portſmouth, with above 3000 families, and foon 
after others followed from Liverpool and Ireland. 


ir This embarkation, which was the largeſt ever 
A. made on ſuch an occaſion, was doing at once 


. what in other ſettlements had not been done 
under a long courſe of years. This great num- 


* ber of ſettlers arrived ſafe in Chebucto harbour on 
"Wk the 28th of 7uly, after a pleaſant paſſage of be- 
IT tween five and fix weeks; loſihg few or none 


in the voyage, which was in a great meaſure 
= owing to the ventilators, fixed in the tranſports; 
! a happy invention then but lately diſcovered. 

On the arrival of this numerous body, they 
| found the Sphinx of 20 guns, which had entered 
the harbour a few days before, with Col. Corn- 
% e, their governor, on board. His Excellency 


| had been informed of the arrival of the French 


d UE at Cape. Breton, which had been juſt reſtored to 
ners that nation, he therefore ſent for the Eng/i/þ 
garriſon from Lauiſbaurgh, and they ſoon after 
neſel entered the harbour, with the regiments of Hop- 
my for and Marburten, on board other tranſports ; 
| the officers bringing with them all their furni- 
on ture, ſeveral milch cows, and other ſtock, with 


le military ftores, and ammunition of all forts. 
nee About the ſame time there alſo arrived a com- 
1 pany of rangers from Annapolis, and encamped 


ther vear the new ſettlers in order to give them 
aſſiſtance and protection. . 
The next care of the governor, was to pitch 
rope upon a proper ſpot for the firſt ſettlement, and 
i * the peninſula appeared preferable, both on 
n account of its 9 ſituation, and * 
2 | r- 
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. fertility of the ſoil, the able-bodied men e 


board each ſhip were employed in clearing 
ground in order to build a town at the ſouth 
point, at the entrance of Sandwich river; but 
many objections being ſoon found againſt that 
place, another ſpot was choſen by the governor, 
at about the diſtance of a mile and a half from 


it, on the ſide of Chebucto harbour, and on the 
declivity of a riſing ground that commands the 


whole peninſula, and would ſhelter the town 
when built from the north-weſt winds. The 
beach they found was a fine gravel, convenient 
for ſmall boats, the anchorage was every where 
good for large ſhips, within gun-ſhot of the 
town, and ſmall but navigable rivers of freſh and 
wholſome water flowed round about it. 

Here then they made a ſecond, and more 
ſucceſsful attempt, and indeed, it would not 


have been eaſy to have choſen a more happy | 


fituation, they therefore cleared the ground in as 
expeditious a manner as poſſible, and having 
erected a large wooden houſe for the governor, 
with proper ſtorehouſes, the ground was laid out 
ſo as to form a number of ſtrait and beautiful 
ſtreets, croſſing each other at equal diſtances, 
upon a moſt excellent plan, ſaid to have been 
formed by the Earl of Halifax; the work went 
on briſkly ; the people of New England brought 
ſeveral ſhips laden with planks, door-caſee, doors, 
window-frames and other * of houſes; and 
the people being employed in ſhips companies, 
this created an emulation, that rendered their 
labours remarkably ſucceſsful, ſo that in about 
three years time, this town, which was named 
| | Haliſax, 


— as Aa ed 4A a * hs 


ſettlement owed its beginning, was finiſhed, and 
every family had a good houſe of their own, of 


* which the maſter was landlord. Within the 


ſame ſpace of time were alſo erected a church, 


and wharfs, the town was palliſadoed and other 


fortifications erected: Some land was alfo cleared 


for agriculture, and already planted, notwith- 


ſtanding the oppoſition they met with from the 
French, and their tools, the Indians. 25 
To explain this laſt circumſtance, it is ne- 


ceſſary to obſerve, that in the beginning of the 
| ſettlement, and ſoon after the landing of the 
| Fnglih, 100 black cattle and ſome ſheep were 


brought them by land from a French ſettlement 
at Minas, a town about 3o miles from the bottom 
of Bedford Bay ; and French depuries alſo coming 
to make their ſubmiſſions, it was propoſed to cut 
a road thither, thoſe deputies promiſing to con- 


tribute 50 men towards carrying on that work. 


The Engliſb alſo received the promiſe of friend- 
ſhip and aſſiſtance from the Indians, their chiefs 
waiting upon the governor for that purpoſe. 
But theſe ſubmiſſions and theſe promiſes were 
ſoon broken, by the perfidy of the French court, 
which diſapproved of theſe proceedings, and 
reſolved to harraſs the Exgliſb before their town 


| was built, and their fortifications erected. In- 


ſtructions were therefore ſent from France to be 
communicated to the deſcendants of the French 
in Nowa Scotia, and immediately the ſcene was 


changed; the French engaged the Iudians to uſe 
their utmoſt endeavours to prevent the new 


colony from proceeding ; and the year in which 
3 peace 
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peace was proclaimed and Cape- Breton reſtored, 
was not expired, when the town began to be 
frequently attacked in the night, and the Engliß, 


in a country which in the ſtrongeſt terms had 
been ſecured by treaty to the Britiſb crown, could 
* adjoining woods, without the 

danger of heing ſhot, Iped, or taken pri- 
ſoners. The 

ſettlement with indefatigable induſtry, and the 
town, as has been —— mentioned, was ſoon 
happily finiſhed, fs | 
But it was impoſlible to clear woods, and 
plough lands without ſeparating into ſmall par- 

ties, and this work was rendered extremely | 

dangerous ; for though the French and Indians 
durſt not attack any conſiderable body of the 


_ Engliſh, yet they frequently fell upon ſmall par- 
ties; and though they had been often repulſed, 


they always returned, whenever they could find 
an opportunity of doing it to advantage. Com- 


plaint of this open war in a time of peace, was 


now made to the court of France, when his Moſt | 
Chriſtian Majeſty . propoſed that commiſſaries 
ſhould be apPouneed to ſettle the bounds of IE 

ut thoſe of the French endeayour- 
ing by all the arts of ſophiſtry, to prove 
that the Nowa Scotia ceded to the Eng/is by the 


treaty of Utrecht, was no more than the penin- 


ſula of that country, the Brit commiſſaries 
juſtified our claim to the hole, by me- 


morials filled with the ſlrongeſt and moſt 


evident proofs ; and the moſt ng an- 
ſwers being returned to theſe, Admiral By: 


 cawen was lent to ſeize the French ſhips in North 


America, 


gliſh however proſecuted the 


—— 


America, that England might once more have 
ſomething to reſtore to France, as an inducement 
to that faithleſs nation to adhere to her treaties ; 


but this expedient was in yain ; France appeared 

= evidently to have concerted the means of con- 

E quering all the Britiſb dominions on the con- 
t 


ent of America, and the prefent war was en- 


tered into to prevent it. During which the 


town of Halifax has become firmly eſtabliſhed, 


and that being the principal ſtation for our men 


of war, which naturally cauſes a quick circu- 
lation of money, the inhabitants are in a very 
proſperous fituation. | SY 7 

Nowa Scotia is ſituated in between 419. zol. 
and 49% 30“. north latitude, and between 


60 and 660. of weſt longitude, and is bounded 


by the bay of Sz. Laurence, on the north eaſt; 


by the river of St. Laurence, on the north. weſt; 
by Neau- England, on the ſouth-weſt, and by the. 
bay of Fundy, and the Atlantic ocean on the 


| eaſt. According to theſe limits it contains about 


420 miles in length, and 380 in breadth. The 
ſouth eaſtern part is a large peninſula, extending 


from the north eaſt to the ſouth-weſt, and joined 


to the main land by an iſthmus a little above the 
gulph of Canſo, Though the weather is very 
arp in winter, yet the air, eſpecially about the 
town of Halifax is remarkably clear, ſo that the 
ſevereſt frolts are frequently accompanied with a 
bne azure ſky, and ſunſhine ; but though the 
cold in winter is very ſevere; the ſummer is 

hotter than in England. | 1 
1 he coaſt has the advantage of many bays, 
harbours and creeks, and the fand is enriched by 
= | many 


my 
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many rivers, ſome of which are navigated for a | 
long courſe by the native Indians. The harbour | 
of Chibucto, upon which is ſituated the metro. | 


polis, may juſtly be eſteemed one of the fineſt in 
the world, and has extraordinary advantages for 
a fiſhery, The entrance into it is from the ſouth, 
with a large iſland of an irregular form, lying on 
the north-eaſt ſide, named Cornwallis and, 
from the firſt governor of Halifax. Betwixt 
this iſland and the oppoſite ſhore on the ſouth- 
weſt, is a channel deep enough for the largeſt 
_ ſhips. This iſland, as well as a ſmaller one that 

lies higher up the harbour, named George and, 
is very commodiouſly ſituated for a fiſhery, and 


has conveniences of all ſorts proper for drying | 


and curing the fiſh. 
About two miles higher up the harbour, is a 


river on the ſouth weſt ſide, with a ſmall har- 


bour at its entrance. This river, which was 
called by the firſt ſettlers of Halifax, Sandwich 
River, is at the mouth about as wide and deep 
as the Thames at London Bridge, and is ſalt water, 
for about four or five miles up, when it ter- 
minates where a ſmall freſh-water rivulet falls 
into it from the north. From the mouth of 
Sandwich River to the oppoſite ſide of the har- 
bour, is about two miles, with good anchoring 
ground for the largeſt ſhips in any part of it, 
and a fine watering place on the north-eaſt ſide: 
| The land on both ſides is exceeding high, and in 
general very rich and fertile, but covered with 
—_—. - | a 

About four or five miles north from the above 


river is a narrow entrance of half a mile into 
Se | Bedford 
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Bedford Bay, which is about 12 miles in cir- 
cumference, and has ſeveral creeks at the bottom 
Jof it, abounding with the fineſt ſalmon in the 
greateſt plenty: There are alſo ſeveral iſlands in 


it; and a great quantity of pines fit for maſts, 


grow on the weſtern fide of it. This bay, with 
the harbour, and Sandwich river, divide the 


peninſula from the main land. RR 
Upon the oppoſite ſhore. are ſeveral large 


| rivers, among which that of Sz. John is the 


moſt conſiderable. It is ten leagues diſtant from 
the gut of Aznapo/rs, and has a very long courſe, 


There are prodigious falls of water near its 
mouth, no leſs than 30 fathoms deep, occaſioned 


by the great head of water above, and the 


channel here being pent up between two ſteep 


mountains. By this river, and the aſſiſtance of 
ſme land carriage, there is a communication 

F St. Laurence; the French had 
therefore erected a fort upon it, which was taken 


hy the Engliſe in, the beginning of the preſent 


war. 

The woods abound with game, eſpecially 
partridges, wild ducks, wild geeſe, woodcocks, 
herons, pigeons, &c. among the beaſts are moſt 
of the ſorts found in New England. The trees 


| are oak, firr, ſpruce, birch, c. and the fruit 
found growing wild, are gooſberries, raſberries, 
F frawberries, 2 
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CHAP. 1 


An Account of the Voyages made to America, by 
ohn Verazzano, ander the Reign of Francis I, 
The firſi Eftabliſbment of the French on the 
Banks of the River St. 1 and 5 72. 
eulties they found in fixing a Colony ſe 
Parts, With a conciſe Deſcription of == 
or New France, the City of Quebec, and other 
Places; together with an Account of the Lakes W- 
and Rivers, and particularly the famous Catarad 
of Niagara. 


HE French have publiſhed ſome accounts 

of their viſiting North America, at the cloſe 

of the 15th and the beginning of the 16th centu- 
ries, but theſe accounts, which are very un- 
eertain, can at moſt only mou that ſome 
French 


in AMERICA. v9 
French ſeamen and pilots were then employed in 
the Newfoundland fiſhery, and had ſome ſmall 
knowledge of the adjacent continent. 
However in 1523, Francis I. began to think 
of forming ſettlements on the coaſt of America, 
and with this view ſent John YVerazzano a Floren- 
zine, with one ſhip, on board of which were 
zo men with provifions for eight months; but 
he returned to Dieppe in July 1524, and we have 
no account that he made any diſcoveries. - 
He however failed again on the ſame deſign 
towards the latter end of the following year, and 
arrived on ſome part of the coaft of North- 
America, but where is not certain. He was how- 
ever ſo timorous, that he did not care to venture 
within any of the bays or ports ; but wanting 
water, and lying in a road near the ſhore, per- 
ſuaded one of the mariners to ſwim to it, and by 
means of ſome preſents, with which he furniſhed 
him, endeayour to procure what he wanted from 
the natives, who came down in crowds upon 
the ſtrand to gaze at the ſhip. 2 
The poor mariner on his landing and getting 
2 nearer view of the Indians, was ſo extremely 
amazed and terrified at their uncouth appear- 
ance, that throwing his preſents upon the ground, 
he ran as faſt as he could and caſt himſelf 
again into the ſea, in order to ſwim to the ſhip ; 
but the waves threw him back upon the ſhore 
with ſuch force, that he lay breathleſs upon the 
ſands, and would probably have been drowned, 
if the natives had not haſtened to his relief, and 
taking him up, carried him in their arms to a 
place at ſome diſtance, where with great huma- 
I nity 
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nity, they took all the pains they could to bri 
in to himſelf, ger oe "uh recovered be 
ſenſes a little, and ſaw none about him but 
Indians, he ſet up ſuch a cry as made the woods 
ring. at which the natives hoping to pacify him, | 
cried as loud or louder than he, which terrified 
him ftill more. At laſt they made a great fire, 
before which they undreſſed him, greatly ad- 
miring the whiteneſs of his ſkin, and the hair on 
ſeveral parts of his body. The poor fellow con- 
_ cluding that they were going to eat, or to burn 
him, trembled extremely, while thoſe on board 
ſeeing every thing that was done were very much 
frightened, and every moment expected to ſee 
him facrificed : However by degrees they were 
all convinced that theſe dreadful Indians, had 
not the leaſt intention to hurt him; for after 
drying his cloaths, they ſuffered him to put 
them on again, and having given him ſome- 
thing to eat, conducted him, at his own deſire, 
the ſea ſide, and then retiring to ſome diſtance 
looked on till he ſwam ſafely on board the ſhip, 
and then quietly departed ; - upon which Yeraz- 
zano returned to France and reported nothing but 
this ſtory, and that it happened in the latitude 
| of 509. - 5 
ſhe next year however he engaged in a third 
voyage, wherein he was loſt ; but from his expe- 
ditions, which were carried on thirty years later 
than thoſe of the Cabots, the French have no great 
reaſon to boaſt of their ſucceſs. 
It was ſome yeais before the French thought 
of fitting out any more ſhips for diſcovery, but 
| at length Tame: Cartier an experienced pilot of 
| — I | „ 
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S:. Maloet ventured on another expedition, and 


failed from that port on the 2oth of April 1534, 
with two ſhips of 60 tons each, and 120 men, 
and arriving on the coaſt of Newfoundland, on 
the roth of May, found the country covered 
with ice and ſnow, this induced him to fail to 
the ſouthward, and entering a bay which bears 
the name of Spaniſh Harbour, he liked both the 
country and the people, and boldly went on 


hore: [5 | | ; 
It is reported that the Spaniards had long be- 


fore viſited this coaſt, and ſome authorities are 


brought to prove it, but finding neither gold nor 


ſilver, they haſtily returned on board, crying in 


Spaniſh Aca Nada! or there is nothing here. 
Theſe words being remembred by the Indians, 


they no ſooner ſaw the French land, than they 
cried Aca Nada! Aca Nada! which the latter 
took for the name of the country, and it has 


ever ſince been called Canada: Strange as this 
derivation is, it is mentioned by the beſt French 
authors, Sol | 
Cartier afterwards ſailed along great part of the 
coaſt which borders upon the gulph of St. Lau- 


' rence and the iſlands fituated in it, and then re- 


turned to France. 
The next year he was ſent again with three 
large ſhips to make a ſettlement, and entering 


the gulph on the feaſt of St. Laurence, gave it 
that name, which was afterwards extended to 


the river, though in his firſt voyage, he had 


called it the river of Canada; he now ſailed up as 


high as the fall of Se. Louis. giving ſuch names 


to the iſlands and rivers, as he thought proper. 


Vol. V. | G | But 


_ were afterwards abandoned, 
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But though he at firſt was much pleaſed, with 
the country, yet 25 of his people dying of the 


ſcurvy, he began to confider it as a very un- 


wholeſome climate. At laſt he himſelf was 
attacked with this dreadful diſtemper, upon 


which he applied to the inhabitants as well as he 


could, to learn whether they had any cure for it, 


and they taught him to make an infuſion of the 
leaves and bark of the white thorn tree, by 


which means all who were ſick were ſpeedily te- 


covered; and as ſoon as the ſeaſon of the year 


would permit, he returned to France without 
making any ſettlement. \ | 
Three or four years after the project for 


| ſettling this country was again revived, and 


Francis dela Roque Lord of Roberwal, undertaking 
this affair, King Francis I. granted him Letters 


Patent in 1540, and gave him abundance of 


titles, as Viceroy and Lieutenant General of 
Canada, Hockelaga, Saguenay, Newfoundland, Belle 
Ile, Cape Breton, Labrador, &c. allowing him the 
ſame power and authority in thoſe places, that 
he had himſelf, which was very eaſily done, as 

there was not a Frenchman or a cottage in any 
one of thoſe places. De la Rogue however being 
a man of family and fortune, reſolved to purſue 
this expedition, and therefore prevailed upon 
Fames Cartier by large promiſes, to undertake 
another voyage to the coaſt of Canada, in quality 
of his pilot; and this gentleman in two or three 
voyages, formed ſome ſettlements which were 
the firſt made by the French in America, but theſe 
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The navigation of the river St. Laurence fell 
ts — time into different hands, and ſe- 
veral 2 were made thither ta very little 
purpoſe. However about the year 1608, the 
Bench, after having ſettled and abandoned _ 
veral places, founded the city of Quebec, and 
ſometime after beſlowed the name of New France 
upon that country, under Which name they not 
only included Acadia and other coaſts that had 
long before been diſcovered by the Ingliſb, but 
ſet up croſſes and the French arms, to ſhew that 
they had taken poſſeſſion of them. But though 
the Engl; colonies were then but thinly inha- 
bited, they boldly aſſerted their prior rights to 
thoſe places, . demoliſhed their croſſes, drove 
| away the French wherever they found them 
| within their limits, and forced them to con»: 
* | fine their views to the gulph and river of St. 
8 Laurence; where the Freith with much difficulty 
, | raiſed three or four ſettlements in the ſpace of 20 
| years, of which Ni wes, and. Gl continues 
the capital. a 
In 1 Gag Sir David Kirk with the Bag — 
his command conſidering Canada as within the 
limits of the Britiſ dominions, attacked Quebec 
and made themſelves maſters of all the French 
/ ſettlements, and when this news was carried to 
France, Canada was conſidered of ſuch little con- 
ö ſequence, that it was long debated whether they 
5 ſhould demand the reſtitution of it, though they 
had already eſtabliſhed a company for managing 
. that commerce; but it was at laſt reſolved that it 
ſhould be demanded, and it was accordingly re- 
> ſtored by the treaty of 1632. From that time 
G 2 | they 
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they purſued their diſcoveries and ſettlements in 


thoſe parts, for ſeveral reigns without moleſta- 


tion ; but- thoſe ſettlements were attended with 
great difficulties and a vaſt expence, and com- 
pany after company was ſet-up to promote its 
commerce, without obtaining any great ad- 
vantage ; for before the French had made any 


regular ſettlements, the country was far from 


being agreeable to the conſtitutions of the people, 
ſo that of the numbers ſent thither, a great part 
periſhed by the hardſhips they endured, many 
took the firſt opportunity of returning, and after- 
wards gave ſuch a dreadful account of the colony 
they had left, as diſcouraged others from going 
thither; but the greateſt obſtacle the colony met 
with, was their continual wars with the natives, 
of which they have given us very large ac- 
. 720777 2 | * a 
'1Canada, as deſcribed by the beſt French writers, 
is aid to be half as big as Europe, and to extend 
from the river Miſiſippi to that part of the con- 
tinent which fronts Cape Raſe in Newfoundland, 
extending from the latitude of 399. to that of 65; 
but a great part of this tract is not ſo much as 
known to them, and there is not even a twen- 
tieth part of the country, that can with any pro- 
priety be ſaid to be under their juriſdiction. This 
country is actually bounded on the north by New 
Britain and the Britiſb colonies on Hudſon s Bay; 
on the eaſt by the ocean, on the weſt by the river 
Miſ/i/ippi, and on the ſouth by the Exgliſb colo- 
nies and unknown countries; according to their 
own accounts. 3 09 1-100 
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Though the northern parts of Canada are ſitu · 
aied in the temperate Zone, yet the air is ex- 
Heſſively ſharp, and their winter, which ſets in 
„about the middle of Nowember, and laſts; till the 


| 
middle of May, is ſo exceſſively ſevere, that their. * | 
largeſt rivers and lakes are frozen over, and the 1 
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country is generally covered with diſagreeable 
ifogs : But notwithſtanding theſe inconveniences, 
the French boaſt very much of the fertility. of 
Canada, and indeed where it is cultivated, it 1 
yields Indian and other ſorts of corn, peaſe, 1 
beans, and great plenty of moſt kinds of herbs 
and vegetables. The trees and fruits are much 1 
the ſame as in New England, and the fame may | 
be ſaid with reſpe& to animals; ſo that with a | 
reaſonable degree of labour, people may ſubſiſt i | 
there tolerably well, and as they are not bur- bs 
dened with taxes, they live much at their eaſe. 
The produce of Canada conſiſts of furs, eſpe- 
cially caſtors, and in ſeveral kinds of ſkins, which 
they purchaſe from the natives; and there are ex- 
ported from thence ſome ſorts of drugs, planks, 
pipe-ſtaves, &c. FF 
The greateſt part of the commerce of the | 

country is carried on in light canoes made of 1 
bark, and proper for navigating their lakes and | | 
rivers, which are encumbered with rocks and 

| interrupted with water-falls, that render them | 
unfit for other veſſels. In winter they make uſe 
of fledges, drawn either by horſes or dogs; and 
as theſe are proper for paſſing over vaſts tracts of 
ſnow and ice, they enable them to continue their W | 
commerce with the zdians all the winter; but "8 
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no perſon can carry on this trade without: A 7 
cence from the governor. b-44 
T]!  _' The great river of S.. Laurence, which: at ite 
iT mouth is about 60 miles broad, is ſaid to run 

cghrough five or fix great lakes, namely Ontario, 
| | Erie, the lake of the Hurons, Michigan the Upper mM 
[| Lake, the lake of Lenemipagon, and that of the 


An pouali, beyond which the indians ſay there! 
is another lake, ſtill greater than any of theſe, 
| from which this river originally flows; but the 
1 truth however ſeems to be, that this river pro- 
1 ceeds from the lake Ontario, and from thence 
f runs a courſe of 200 leagues to the ſe. 
At the mouth of the river of St. Laurence lies 
i the iſland of Anticoſi, upon which the French 
z have a ſmall ſettlement for the ſake of trading 
| with the n4ian nations on both fides for ſeal 
ins and furs, in exchange for which yp give 
| them fire arms and ammunition. | 
The city of Quebec is ſituated upon the great 
river of $7. Laurence at the diſtance of about 110 
leagues from its mouth. It is very large and 
ſtrong, for beſides a fortreſs or kind of citadel 
in — the governor reſides, the whole extent 
of the place is covered by a regular fortification, 
ith ſeveral redoubts well furniſhed with ar- 
tillery. The principal buildings i in this city are 
the cathedral, the epiſcopal palace; the Jeſuits 
ollege, and ſeveral her religions houſes, But 
. it be conſidered tha is not only the capitah, 
bat almoſt the only town in New France, it is 
f not at all ſurprizing that theſe edifices are very 
magnificent. And yet the French themſelves 


compute the inhabitans of this city at no 2 
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than 79000, and none of theſe are ſaid to be 
dd very rich. ; = 410 aft) | Wis Wy 
„From Quebec which lies in the latitude of 

47. 10'. to Mantraal in the latitude of 452. — 
the banks of the river are pretty well ſettled, but 
without either towns or villages, and this part 

of the country is diſtinguiſned by the name of 

the Coaſts. Indeed ſome of their writers ſpeak 

af two villages between Quebec and Montreal, 
each of 50 leagues in extent, by which they only; 

mean that both fides of the river are {© 4 

| thoroughly planted that each of the banks may | 
be conſidered as a village. The town of Montreal 

is ſtrong by its fituation, is ſurrounded with a wall | 

and a dry ditch, and is thought to have about a | 

. third as many inhabitants as Quslec. The In- 
dias come thither in boats to fell their skins, for | 
dee ſake of which trade Montreal was built. | 
As the manner in which this trade is carried 4 
| 
| 


on is pretty ſingular, we ſhall here give it our 
readers: When the 7ndians in alliance with the 
French came thither to trade, their chief firſt de- 
mands audience of the governor-general, and, if 
he is not there, of the governor of Mantreal, to 
whom he is with great ceremony admitted. This 
audience is generally given in a great ſquare in { 
the middle of the town; where a chair of ſtate is 1 
placed for the governor, and the chieſs of the j 
ſeveral /ndian nations, take their places round nn 
him, with their pipes in their mouths, After a = 
due ſilence, the eldeſt chief of the Indiaus lays i 
down his pipe, ſtands up, and addreſſes himſelf 
to the governor: He tells him, that his brethren ll 
are come to viſit him, and to renew their antient 'F 
league | 
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Jeague and friendſhip with his nation : that hav- 
ing nothing in view but the care and advantage 
of the French, they have brought down with 
them good quantities of skins and furs, being 
ſenſible that the French could not obtain ſo many, 


or ſo good, if they did not bring them down to 


their ſettlements ; that they are ſenſible how 
much they are eſteemed in France, and know 
that what they are to take in exchange, are but 
paultry things and of little value; but that their 
good friends the French may not be without furs 
they are content to deal with them; and there- 
fore hope, that in order to enable them to bring 


1's greater plenty of them the next year, as well 


as to fall upon their enemies, they will let them 
have guns, powder and ball, upon reaſonable 


terms. At the cloſe of this ſpeech he lays a 
ſtring of beads, and a bundle of skins at the 


governor's feet, and defires him to ſecure them 
a free and fair trade, and to protect them from 
robbers. Then retires to his place, and takes 
up his pipe again. The governor now aſſures 
them of his protection, and makes them a preſent 
in return. The next day the trade begins, and 
is ſoon over; by which the French gain very con- 
ſiderably ; but they are wiſely not allowed to ſell 
either wine or brandy to the Indians, becauſe 


they are extremely apt to drink to exceſs, and 


are then furious and mad, and at ſuch times if 
they do any miſchief to one another, or to the 
French, they can ſcarce be brought to give any 
ſatisfaction; for they affirm, it was the liquor, 
and not the man that did the miſchief ; and that 

| | WE it 
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it is unjuſt to puniſh a perſon for what he does 


when he is out of his ſenſes. 

The other ſettlements of the French are ſcat- 
tered at a great diſtance from each other, along 
the banks of the rivers and lakes, between which 


- communication is kept up, by water, and by 


land carriage, where the cataracts render failing 


in the rivers impracticable, without immediate 


deſtruftion. 11 61 | 

The firſt of theſe lakes of any conſequence is 
Ontario, which 1s 180 leagues in circumference, 
and between 20 and 25 fathom in depth. It re- 
ceives ſeveral rivers, beſides that of Sr. Laurence; 
and its coaſts are pretty even and level. From this 
lake to that of the Hurons there is a communica- 
tion by means of the river Tanaouate, and by, 
the aſſiſtance of a land carriage of ſix or eight 
leagues to the river of Toronto, and there is alſo 
a paſſage from it to that of Erie up the river 


Niagara, though a dreadful cataract renders it 
| neceilary to make part of the way by land. 


The lake of Erie with thoſe of Ontario and. 
Huron form a triangular peninſula. The lake of 


Erie which lies to the ſouth, is called by the 


French by the name of Conti; it is 230 leagues in 
circumference, and every where affords the moſt 
delightful proſpects, its banks being adorned 
with oaks, elms, cheſnut, walnut, apple and 
plumb trees, and with vines, that bear their 
fine cluſters up to the very top. The ground is 
extremely level, and vaſt quantities of deer and 


| turkeys are to be found in the woods. 


Before we take leave of this lake, it will be 
proper to give a particular deſcription of the fall 
Hig or 
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of Niagara. The whole ftream of this river 
runs with prodigious rapidity on its approaching 
a very deep precipice, whence it falls with a more 
terrible noiſe than that of thunder; being inter- 
rupted in its deſcent, by an iſland which runs 
along the middle, it ruſhes from thence into the 
bed of the river at the bottom, where it raiſes a 
miſt which riſes as high as the clouds, and may 
be ſeen at 15 miles diſtance, when in fine weather 
it forms a moſt beautiful rainbow. The rapidity 
of this river above the deſcent is ſo great for near 
two leagues, that it violently hurries'down the 
wild beaſts that endeavour to paſs it in order to 
feed on the other fide, caſting them down above 
150 feet. At the bottom of the cataract, the | 
waters boil and foam in a ſurprizing manner and F 
fill continue their courſe, with great impe- 
tuoſity, while the banks are ſo prodigiouſſy high, 
that a ſpectator can ſcarcely look 'on the water | 
below without trembling. e 
The lake of Huron which has a communica- 
tion with that of Erie is about 400 leagues in 
circumference, and among ſeveral iſlands Gs one 
called Manitoualin, which is about 20 leagues 
long and 10 broad. On the north weſt of this | 
lake is the bay of Toronto which is above 20 
leagues long, and 15 broad at its mouth. This 
bay receives a river that ſprings from a little lake 
of the ſame name, and forms ſeveral cataracts. 
From the above ſmall lake is a paſſage by land 
to the river of Tanaouate, which falls into lake 
Frontiniac. i Bhd n 
On the north weſt of the lake of Huron is a 
channel that has a communication with the 
| Illencis 
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Lenois lake, which is alſo of conſiderable ex- 
tent. | 3 
The Superior or Upper Lake, has alſo a com- 
munication with that of Huron, by a channel 
that on the northweſt extends to Huron 
lake, and this Upper Lake is computed to 
be 500 leagues in circamference, including the 
windings of the creeks and little gulphs. All 
theſe large lakes abound in fiſh, and are expoſed 
to ſtorms and tempeſts. This laſt has ſome pretty 
large iſlands, that abound with elks and wild 
alles. | LA | 

There are two ſeaſons in which ſhips ſail from 
France to this country, viz. towards the end 
of 4pril or the beginning of May, and at the 
cloſe of Auguſt, or the beginning of September. 
As ſoon as the veflels arrive at Quebec, the 
merchants there ſend away the greateſt part of 
their cargoes, that are fit for the Indian trade to 
a place called the Three Rivers, and to Montreal, 
where they have factors; but the fineſt goods 
remain at L where they are ſold to the 
French themſelves. Theſe goods are paid for in 
money or bills of exchange, and in furs and 
lumber. The ſhips however ſeldom return full 


laden, and therefore generally ran down to 


Breton, when that iſland was in their poſſeſſion, 
and there took in a large quantity of coal for the 
French ſugar iſlands, where they eaſily completed 
their cargoes. | 
The number of the French in all this vaſt tract 
of country called Canada, has been computed 
even by the French themſelves at no more than 
about 180,000, | | £2 
| | CHAP, 
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A Deſcription of Iſle Royal or Cape Breton, now | 
in the Poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, and of Louis- Þ 
bourg its Capital, Of the numerous Harbours 
round the Iſland, and of the Produce of tht | 
Country. | NY Z 


' 


HIS iſland was very early diſcovered by | 
the E:g//þ, and was always reckoned a 
part of Nowa Kei, for that very charter which 
conſtituted that extenſive country a diſt inct pro- 
vince, included Cape Breton in expreſs terms. 
This was never diſputed till after the treaty of | 
Utrecht ; though the French had ſettled there as 
well as in Nowa Scotia; but by that treaty the 
French conſented to deliver it up to the Engii/h ; 
* notwithſtanding Queen Anne ordered the Þ 
uke of Queenſbury, her embaſſador at the court 
of France, to declare that ſhe looked upon that 
iſland as a part of the antient territory of Nova 
Scotia, the French were ſuffered to keep poſſeſſion 
of it, and as they reaped great advantages from 
its ſituation, both with reſpe& to the trade of 
Canada, and the large fiſheries carried on at this 


iſland, they ſoon erected fortifications at a very M 


large expence, and the greateſt encouragement 


was given to thoſe who would ſettle there. How. 


ever in the late French war it was taken by the 


Neu England men, with very little aſſiſtance 
* from 


from Great Britain ; but was given up by the 
treaty of Aix· la · Chapelle. f 
That peace was no ſooner concluded than the 


French diſtreſſing our new colony at Halifax in 


Nowa Scotia, and attempting to hem in all our 
colonies on the continent by a chain of forts, the 
preſent war broke out, and Louiſbourg the capital 


with the iſland of Cape Breton, was taken by the 


Engliſh ; who landed in the ſight of a numerous 
army, though oppoſed by a chain of batteries; 
and, after ſcaling rocks that were thought inac- 
ceſſible, drove the French from the coaſt, and 
afterwards obliged the garriſon of Louiſbourg to 
ſurrender priſoners of war; This important con- 


queſt was made on the 26th of Zuly 1758, by 


General Amherſt, commander of 1100 land 
forces; with the train of artillery ; and by 


Admiral Boſcawen with 23 ſhips of war beſides 
8 frigates ; and a few days after, a part of the fleet | 
made themſelves maſters of the iſland of S-. 


John. | Fg | 
The iſland” of Cape Breton, or Je Royal, is 


| ſituated in between 45 and 47. of north latitude, 


and forms with the ifland of Newfoundland, from 
which it is diſtant only about 15 leagnes, the en- 
trance of the gulph of Sz. Zaurence ; the ſtreight 
which ſeparates Cape Breton from Nowa Scotia is 
about five leagues in ＋ * one in breadth, and 
is called the paſſage of Fron/7 


ifland from the north-eaſt to the ſouth-weſt is not 
quite 50 leagues. It is of a very irregular figure, 
and in ſuch a manner cut through by lakes and 
rivers, that its two principal parts are held to- 
gether, only by an iſthmus of about 800 paces 

Ver. V. "4 in 


* 


ac. The length of the 
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in breadth ; this neck of land ſeparates the bot- 
tom of Port Toulouſe from ſeveral lakes, which 
are called Labrador. The lakes empty them- 
ſelves into the ſea to the eaſt, by two channels 
formed by the iſlands of Yerderropne and Ia Bou- 
(arderie. NY 82 0-29 0 
All its ports open to the eaſt, turning a little 
to the ſouth, and are within the ſpace of 55 
leagues, beginning at Por Dauphin and continu- 
ing to Port Taulou/e, which is almoſt at the en- 


trance of the paſſage of Fronſac. In all other 


Parts it is difficult to find anchorage for ſmall 
veſſels in little creeks or among the iſlands, The 
northern coaſts are very high and almoſt inac- 
ceſſible; avd it is difficult to land on the weſtern 
coaſt, till you come to the paſſage of Fren/ac, 
near which, as has been already obſerved, is Port 


Touleuſe, formerly known by the name of St. 8 
Peter. This port is between a kind of gulph 
reeer, |þ 


called Zittle St Peter's, and the iſland Sz. 


oppoſite the iſlands Madame or Maurepats. From N 


thence proceeding towards the ſouth eaſt is the 
bay of Gaborie at 20 leagues diſtance from Sy. 
Peter's iſland. This bay is a league broad, be- 
tween iſlands and rocks, and is two leagues deep, 
but it is not fafe to come near the iſlands. The 


harbour of Louiſbourg, formerly called the Engi/b 
Hurbour, is not above a league from the above 


bay, and is perhaps one of the fineſt in America, 


Can 1 —_ 


It is near four leagues in circumference, and has | 5 


every where ſix or ſeven fathoms water. Ihe 
entrance is not above 200, fathoms wide, and lies 


between two ſmall iſlands. The town of Lau Bi 


aufg is ſituated on the ſouth-weſt fide, and is 
4 | pretty 
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pretty ſtrongly fortified with as much regularity 
as the fituation will admit. It has a good ram- 


part, with irregular baſtions, a dry ditch, a 


covert-way, with an excellent glacis, and before 
two of the curtains is a ravelin, with a bridge to 
the ſally ports; but the chief ſtrength of the 
place conſiſts in the thickneſs of the walls, and 


the impaſſible moraſſes which extend from the - 


foot of the glacis to a conſiderable diſtance. When 
Louiſbourg was taken from the French on the 26th 
of June, 1758, it was defended by 231 pieces 
of cannon. At that time the town conſiſted of 
only ſeveral narrow Janes, and had hardly a 
tolerable houſe in it, except the governor's and 
intendant's, which were built with ſtone and brick 


without the leaſt elegance: the beſt buildings in 


the place were the magazines, a convent, and 
an hoſpital ; and few of the other houſes were 
_ better than boarded cottages one ſtory 

Bur to proceed with the coaſt : Two leagues 
farther is the port de la Baleine, the entrance 
whereof is very difficult, occaſioned by the rocks, 
which when the ſea runs high, lie under water; 


but though no ſhips of greater burden than 300 


tons can enter it, theſe are quite ſafe when they 
are got in. At leſs than two leagues diſtance is 
the bay of Penadou or Medanou, the entrance 
whereof is a league broad, and the bay itfelf 


about two leagues deep. Almoſt oppoſite to 


this. bay is the iſland Scatari, formerly called 
Little Cape Breton, and is above two leagues 


long. The bay of Mire is ſeparated from it by 


a very narrow neck of land, 'The entrance of 
1 —_— this 
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this bay is near two leagues wide, and runs at 
leaſt eight leagues within the land, growing 
narrower the farther you go into it: however, 
large ſhips may enter in about ſix leagues, and 
fivd good anchorage under cover of the hills, 
there are alſo ſeveral other ſmall iſlands and 
rocks, that may be ſeen at a great diſtance. 

The bay of Morieune is higher up, and ſepa- 
rated ſrom the bay of Mire, by Cape Brule. A 
little further is Le Plate, or L'1/le a Pierre de 
Fuſil. From hence proceeding about three 
leagues to the north-weſt, is a very good harbour 
for imall veſſels. Two leagues farther is the 
Bay des Eſpagnols, which is about 1000 paces 
wide at its entrance, but ſoon growing wider, it 
divides itſelf into two branches, which may be 
ſailed up for two leagues; and both theſe 
branches are excellent ports. From this bay to 
the leſſer entrance of Labrador is a gulph about 
20 leagues long, and about three or four wide in 
its gicateſt breadth. About four leagues from 
the Hay des Eſpagnols is Port Dauphin, or St. Ann, 
which has a ſure and ſafe road for ſhips at its 
entrance among the iſlands of Cibou. A neck of 
land almoſt entirely covers the port, leaving a 
paſſage for no more than one veſſel at a time. 
The port is however near two leagues in cir- 
cumference, and is of an oval form. Ships may 
lie here juſt as they pleaſe, for the land and the 
mountains that ſurround this bay keep off the 
winds in ſuch a manner that they are hardly | 
felt / 

The ſea round the iſland is ſubject to violent 
ſtorms of wind, with ſnow and fleet, and ſuch 


fogs 


— 
” — | 
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ſogs that it is frequently impoſlible to ſee the 
length of a ſhip. But what is ſtill more extraor- 
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dinary, theſe fogs will in the ſpace of one froſty 
night caſe over the rigging of ſhips with ſuch 
thick ice as to render them impoſlible to be 
worked till it is beaten off : the quantity beat off 
from only one of the Engliſb ſhips employed in 
the laſt conqueſt of this iſland; was computed to 


amount to fix or eight tons weight ; yet this 


amazing quantity was all congealed on the night 

of the 5th of May, when warmer weather might - 
have been expected. All theſe circumſtances 
ſhew the advantages of an iſland filled with ſuch 
a number of excellent ports, fituated in ſuch a 
tempeſtuous ſea. 

The climate of the iſland is pretty much the 
ſame with that of Quebec, but miſts and fogs are 
more frequent. A great part of the land is but 
very indifferent, it however produces oaks of a 
prodigious ſize, pines for maſts, and all ſorts of 
timber fit for carpenters work. The moſt com- 
mon ſorts are, beſides thoſe already mentioned, 
the cedar, oak, aſh, maple, aſpin, wild cherry, 
beech, and plane tree., It produces ſome ſorts 
of fruits, particularly apples, with pulſe, herbs, 
and roots. They have wheat and all other 


| kinds of grain, with ſome hemp and flax as good 


as any in Canada. 
It is obſervable that the mountains may be 


| cultivated up to the tops; that the good foil 


always inclines towards the ſouth, and that the 


| iſland is covered from the north and north weſt 
winds by the mountains of Nova Scotia, that 


border upon the river Sr. Laurence, 


H 3 


Theſe 
moun- 
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mountains abound with coal, and there is alſo 
plaſter here in great abundance. | 
There are here great numbers of fowl, 
and particularly partridges, almoſt as large 
as pheaſants, which they reſemble in their 
feathers. 18 hacia 3 f 
The ifland was full of deer, and had vaſt num- 
bers of mooſe-deer, but they are now ſcarce ; 
there are here alſo animals brought from Europe, 
as horſes, horned cattle, hogs, ſheep, goats and 


\ poultry. All the lakes, rivers and bays abound 


with excellent fiſh in the greateſt plenty, and 
what is got by hunting, ſhooting, and fiſhing, is 
ſufficient to maintain the inhabitants a good part 
of the year. It is faid that there is no part of 
the world where more cod fiſh is caught, nor ſuch 
good conveniency for drying it; and the fiſhery 


of ſea pike, porpoiſes, &c. is carried on with 


great eaſe. 


00000000000000000000000 
CHAP. III. 


An Account of the Settlement made by the French in 
the Leeward Iflands, and their Proceedings in 
them, The Situation, Extent, Produce and Im- 
portance of the I/lands of Martinico, Guada- 
loupe, Marigalante, Granada, St. Bartholo- 
mew, St. Martin, Santa Cruz, and Diſeada; 
their Trade with the Northern Colonies, and 
their own directly to France. | 


W E have already given an account of the 
ſettlement of the iſland of Sz, * 
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o by the Engliſb and the French, who lived in the 
| greateſt harmony together; of the French flying 


2 from that iſland, upon the landing of the Sa- 
e niards; and of the Engliſb being driven from their 
ir ſettlements, as well as of the return both of the 
Engliſh and French. | 85 
* Mr. Deſnambue the French governor, obſerving 
3 that the Engliſb colony had made themſelves 
e, maſters of — of the adjacent iſlands, re- 
d ſolved to ſend ſome of the principal perſons in 
xd his colony to France to procure ſupplies, chiefly 
id with a view of ſettling the iſland of Guadaloupe. 
is Among thoſe ſent over, was one Mr. Olive, a 
ut bold enterprizing man, who had nothing in view 
of but his own intereſt, and having ſome notice of 
ch the governor's deſign, he reſolved to ſupplant 
ry him. For that purpoſe he entered into a treaty 
th with one Mr. Du Pleſſis, and ſome other mer- 


chants of Dieppe; who forming a company for 
the ſupport of the ſcheme he had laid, theſe 
S | two were ſent over governors with joint au- 
thority to the ifland of Guadaloupe; where they 
arrived with about 500 men on the 8th of 


in Tune 1635. 


in However theſe governors in the very be- 
M ginning of their enterprize committed two miſ- 
la- takes; they ſettled on the wrong fide of the 
o- iſland, where the ſoil was very bad, and quar- 
a; relled with the natives, before the colony was 


nd well able to ſubſiſt without them. The bad con- 
ſequences with which theſe errors were at- 
tended ſoon broke the heart of Mr. Du Plaſſis; 

he when Mr. Owe being left ſole governor, his 
ber | Hhaughtineſs and pride had certainly brought the 
3 colony 
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colony to ruin, if he had not fallen blind. Upon 


this, the company ſent over Mr. Aubert, a very 
diſcreet and prudent gentleman, who in a few 


years time, put the affairs of this colony into 
order, and ſo effectually eſtabliſhed” it, that the 
inhabitants have ſubſiſted very happily ever ſince. 
But rotwitliſtanding Vir. De/nambue's having the 
misfortune to ſeg Guadaloupe thus taken out of 
his hands; yet before his death he had the plea- 
ſure of ſettling the iſland of Martinico, of which 
he by that means became proprietor, and of 
leaving it to his family by his laſt will. 
In the mean time Cardinal Richelieu being 
raiſed to the miniſtry, thought proper to ſend 
over a perſon of diſtinction, to take upon himſelf 
the government of the whole iſland and ac- 
cordingly made choice of Mr. De Poincy, a | 
knight of Malta, whom he ſent with the title of 
governor and lieutenant general of the wands in 
America, * © ff) = | 
This gentleman embarked at Diappe on the 
15th of January 1639, and after a ſhort paſſage, W 
arrived at Martinico, from whence he went to 
Guadaloupe, and afterwards to Sr. Chriflopher's, 
He was very ſevere in the execution of his au- 
thority againſt thoſe who were for haſtily making 
eſtates at the public expence, but was extremely 
kind to the induſtrious part of the inhabitants, 
who were willing to let their private fortunes | 
depend on the flouriſhing ſtate of the colonies. | 
He cauſed churches to be built in all -theſe | 
iſlands, took care to have the prieſts well main- 


tained, but would have no monaſteries or monks. 


He eſtabliſhed an excellent form of juſtice, 
8 4 granted 
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granted commiſſions to privateers, and hanged 
up pirates with very little ceremony. His con- 


© cern for the public good was fo apparent, that. 


he became in a manner abſolute ; and the people 
being ſenſible that he had nothing in view but 
their interelt, obeyed his orders with the utmoſt 
alacrity. In ſhort, he changed the'whole face of 
affairs in that part of the world, ſettled deſart 
Iſlands, and though he made hundreds of people 
rich and happy, contented himſelf with the plea- 
ſure of doing it, without making any fortune of 
his own. | ; | 
However, during the diſturbances that aroſe in 
France after the death of Cardinal Richelieu, the 


| colony ſunk by the ill management of the com- 
| pany; and in the year 165 , the Chevalier De 


Poincy, purchaſed the iſlands of Sz. Chritopher, ' 
St Bartholomew, St. Martin, and Santa Cruz for 
the order of alta; and in the ſame manner other 
iſlands were diſpoſed of to ſuch as would give 
any thing for them; which ſoon brought the 
affairs of the French in that part of the world- 


into a very ſtrange ſituation. When the Durch. 
| taking notice of the condition things were in, 


| wards of 100 ſhips. 


eſtabliſhed magazines at Fluſhing and Middle-' 
burgh for Weſt India commodities, and annually 
employed in the trade of the French iſlands up- 
This continued till about the year 1664, when 
a new company being ſet up in France, they, 
with the aſſiſtance of the government, purchaſed 
back from the knights of Malta and the other 
proprierors, the rights they had acquired ; and 


having put an end to the Dutch trade, brought 


Hs the 
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the commerce of the colonies, once more into 
their own channel. But after poſſeſſing their 
grant ten years, they began to oppreſs the pen. 
ple, in ſuch a manner that the muniſtry thought 
fit to interpoſe, and in 1680 every thing was 
ſettled ſo as to render the diligent and induſtrious 
ſecure of reaping the fruits of their labours. 
Aſter this general view of the manner in which 
the French iflands were ſettled. We ſhall pro- 
ceed to a very conciſe account of the iſlands 
themſelves. ; ates 
Martinico is ſituated in 149. zo“ north lat. 
and in 61 weſt long. It is about 13 leagues in 
length and ſeven in breadth. From the inland 
Parts, which are mountanious, fall numerous 
rivulets, which after watering the country flow 
into the ſea. It has ſeveral bays well fortified; the 
chief of which is the great bay of Port Royal, 
the capital of the iſland, and the ths of St. Pierre, 
a large town about ſeven leagues from it to the 
North Weſt. This iſland was inhabited by 
Indians when the French firſt attempted a ſet- 
tlement in the year 1735, and many battles were 
ſonght between them and the natives with 
various ſucceſs : . but at laſt the French over- 
wered, and cruelly extirpated the ancient in- 
habitants. The governor of all the Carribbee 
iſlands. reſide there, and it is the ſeat of the 
ſovereign council, whoſe juridiftion extends 
nat only throughout the Antilles, but over the 
French ſettlements in St. Domingo and Or- 
This iſland was on the 16th of January 1759, 
attacked by a ſquadron of 10 men of 175 
| hs | e- 
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in AMERICA, 
beſides frigates, &c. under the command of 
Commodore Moore, and a body of land forces, 
commanded by Gen. Hop/or ; but after obtain- 
ing ſome advantages, the troops and ſailors re- 
embarked, and failed to Guadalupe. 
Guadaloupe the largeſt of the Caribbee Iſlands, 
is ſituated in 169. north lat. and 619, weſt long. 


about 30 leagues from Martinico. It is remarka- 


ble for the height of its cliſts and mountains. 
It is about 15 leazves in length and twelve in 
breadth, divided into two parts by a ſmall arm 
of the ſea, or narrow paſſage, through which 
no ſhip can venture, and the inhabitants croſs 
over in a ferry from one part to the other. The 
country to the welt is called Ba/ſe Terre, where 
ſtands the metropolis of the ſame name, and 
where the citadel and chief ſtrength of the 
iſland lies: the part to the eaſt is called Grande 
Terre. The French began to ſettle this iſland 
about the year 1632, but being unacquainted 
with the nature of the ſoil, they were in danger 
of ſtarving, and afterwards the planters were 
almoſt ruined by their diviſions ; but fince the 
beginning of he preſent century, the inhabi- 
tants have flouriſhed fo much, that they make 
more ſugar than any of the Britiſi Iſlands, ex- 
cept Jamaica. The ſoil is rich, and eſpecially at 
Grande. Terre ſo fertile, that the canes are fre- 
quently cut ſix times without replanting, and in 
Martinico, the fineſt plantation never produce 
more than ſeyencrop:, and butvery few have done 
that: indeed the far greateſt part of what are call- 
ed Martinico ſugars, are the real produce of Gua- 
daloupe, the inhabitants of which _——— 
en 
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ſend them to Martinico, before they could be 
tranſported to France. On this account the 

French fortified it with ſeveral forts and redoubts, 

which were in ſo good à condition in 1702, 

when Admiral Bembo made a deſcent upon it with 
a conſiderable body of land forces, that he did 
not think proper to attack them, but was ſatiſ⸗ 
ſied with deſtroying many of their plantations and 
open villages. | = | 
WMe have already obſerve that in 1759, a 
fleet of 10 men of war beſides frigates and bomb 

ketches, under the command of Commodo e 

Moore, with a body of land forces commanded 
by General Hopſon, after making an unſucceſsful 
attack on Martinico, ſail'd for Guadaloupe. I bis 
ſquadron began to bombard the town and cita- 
del of Baſſe Terre on 23d of January; the 
officers and ſailors behaved with the utmoſt 
interpidity, and notwithſtanding many batteries 
erected on the ſhore, the houſes and churches 
were that night every where in flames, and | 
the powder of the magazines blown about the 
enemies ears. The next day the Ezgli/ landed, 

1 and found both the town and citadel abandoned, 

A but the iſland was far from being taken. The | 

ö 
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French with their armed negroes threw up in- 
trenchments on the mountains, and bravely re- 
ſolved to defend themſelves as long as poſſible. 
oon after General Hopſon d, ing, the command 
q devolved on Major General Barrington, The 
0 Engliſh were harraſſed by perpetual alarms and 
| fatigued with conſtant duty; they however 
gained one paſs after another, and ſtill advanced, 
alert in the hour of caution, and invincibie 

| when- | 
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be whenever they attacked. They frequently ſuf- 
the fered from concealed fires out of the woods, 
bts, and from lurking parties of armed Negroes 
'O2, that could not be diſcovered. At length the 
vith French governor, finding all reſiſtance in vain, 


* 


did ſent a flag of truce, and the * of capitula- 


atiſ- tion by which Guadaloupe was ſurrendered to 
and the Engl, were ſigned on the iſt of May 
| 1759. 3 | ; . 
7 A2 Within the ſame month Mariga/ante, ſour little 
»mb Þ| iſlands called the Santos, Oęſcada, and Petit 
lo e Jerre alio ſurrendered to the Engli/ik. Mariga- 
ded ante is about 20 miles in length, and about 15 in 
ſsful | breadth, and is ſituated ;n 16+, north lat, a little 
Ibis to the ſouth weſt of Gauadaloupe. Ihe French 
cita- began to- ſend colonies thither about the year 
the 10647, and having after ſeveral wars expelied 
moſt Þ the natives, remained in the peaceable poſſeſſion 
eries of this iſland till May 19, 1759. 
ches Granada is 25 leagues in circumference, and 
and Þ has ſeveral good bays and harbours, ſome of 
; the which are fortified. It is fituated in 11% 15 
ded, F north latitude, about zo leagues ſouth weſt of 
ned, ¶ Barbadoes, and about the ſame diſtance north 
The Zof Andaluſia. a 1 
o in- The ſmaller Caribbee iſlands lately belonging 
y re- to the French, are St. Bartholomew's, which is a- 
ible. ¶ bout 10 leagues north of Sz. Chriftopher's, and 
nand was taken in the year 1689, by the Engl;/b, 
The Funder the command of Sir Jimothy Ihornbill; but 
and Freltored to the French at the peace of Rifwick. 
vever I. Martin's, another iſland of ſmall conſequence, 
ltuated a little to the north weſt of Bartholo- 
cibie Nes. St. Croix or Santa Cruz, another ſmall 
hen- land, fituated in 179. 30. north latitude, about 
20 
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20 leagues eaſt of Sr. Chriftophers, and has been 
- contended for by:the Engliſi, French, Spaniard, 
and Datch. Diſerada or Diſeada the defirable 
mand, ſo called by Columbus, from its being 
the firſt land he diſcovered in his ſecond voyage 
to America in 1493. It is ſituated about ten 
leagues north eaſt to Guadaloupe, and is a ſmall 


inconſiderable ifland, not fo fruitful as ſome of | 


the others 3 | 

As ſugar is the ſtaple commodity of theſe 
wands, it is proper to give a ſhort account of 
the quantities raiſed in them. In Martinico itis 
computed that the inhabitants make one year 
with another 10,000 hogſheads of about bco 


weight each: In Guadaloupe, is made about 


40,000 hogſheads, and in the other iſlands about 
ooo hogſheads altogether. Theſe iſlands alſo 
draw a conſiderable profit ſrom cacao or the 
chocolate nut, and from ginger, caſſia, and pi- 


mento, which is what is called Jamaica pepper 


or all-ſpice, of which they export conſiderable 
quantities. The inhabitants alſo ſend home 
rocou for the uſe of dyers, and a variety of me- 


dicinal gums and wet ſweetmeats of ſeveral 


kinds. [Theſe iſlands likewiſe produce ſeveral 
forts of valuable woods uſed in dying, 1n-Jaying 


and cabinet work; as roſe wood, which when 


wrought and poliſhed, has a very beautiful ap- 
pearance, as well as a fine ſmell. The Indian 
wood is alſo of the ſame nature, and the iron- 
wood ſo called from its exceſſive hardneſs is pre- 
ferable either to cedar or cypreſs. They have 
great quantities of braſil wood, brafileto, fullic 
or yellow wood, and green ebony, which is both 


uſed by the cabiner makers and dyers. To theſe 
| com- 
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commodities may be added tortoiſe ſhell and 
raw hides. ä *Y iN 
But though theſe iſlands produce ſo many rich 
and valuable commodities, yet they ſtand in 
need of very large ſupplies of various kinds of 
neceſſaries, without which they could not poſſi- 
bly ſubſiſt, ſuch as horſes and cattle of all 
kinds; dry fiſh, corn, roots and all forts of lum- 
ber, of which they receive conſiderable quantities 
from Canada, and the reſt from our northern 
colonies. Mr. Savary obſerves, that the goods 
exported from France to theſe iſlands, annually, 
amounted to about four millions of livres, or 
near 200,000 Il. of our money; for which they 
brought home nearly double the value in Hęſi- 
India commodities, | | 
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ie Manner in which the French fir/t formed Settle- 


ments on the Iſlands of Tortuga, and Hiſpaniola 
or St. Domingo. Their being allowed the 
Pofſe/ſion of half of that Iſland by Spain. The 

| amazing Progreſs of that Colony. In æubhat the \ 
Trade of St. Domingo confifts. A Deſcription 
of the little Hand Avache, and a more particu- 
lar one of the 1ſland of Cayenne, and of its 
Productions and Articles of Commerce. 5 


| \ Wa ſhall now proceed to the iſland of St. 

Domingo, which was diſcovered by Colum- 

bur in his firſt voyage in 1492, and called by him 
li/ipaniola ; but he afterwards building a city to 
which 
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which he gave the name of Sz. Domingo, in 
honour of his father Dominic, the name was firſt 
extended to that quarter, and at length the 
whole jiſland was called St. Domingo; by which 
it is as well known as by that of Hiſpaniola. 
Though this ifland is reckoned only 400 
leagues in circumference, yet if all the crec ks, 
bays and inlets be meaſured, it will be found to 
amount to at leaſt 600. It is at preſent the moſt 
fruitful, and much the pleaſanteſt iſland in the 
We/t- Indies; for the foreſts are of vaſt extent, 
and the trees are taller and larger, the fruit more 
beautiful and better taſted than in the other 
lands : Jhe ſavannahs or meadows are alſo 
vaſtly extenſive, and contain innumerable herds 
of black cattle that belong to the country, as 
| alſo wild horſes, and wild hogs produced from 
_ thoſe animals brought over by the Spaniards. 
Scarce is there any place in the world better 
watered, by ſmall brooks and navigable rivers, 
all of which are full of fiſh; add to this, that 
there were at firſt found great quantities of gold, 
ſilver, * and copper, which have failed ſince 
the deſtruction of the natives. This with many 
other reaſons concurred at length to induce many 
of the Spariards to leave the iſland, particularly 
the ſeverity of the government; for the ſo- 
vereign council of the Indies being eſtabliſhed at 
St. Domingo, the inhabitants were kept within 
iicifter bounds than in other places: The im- 
menſe riches gained by their countrymen, in- 
duced numbers to forſake this ifland, in hopes of 
* Seethe diſcovery of this iſland in Co/umbus's firſt voy- 
age, and the diſcoveries of the Spaniards from the death 


vt Columbus to Certes s expeeition, Vol. I. Chap. I, 
| coming 
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coming in for a ſhare of thoſe treaſures: The 
great demands for people to maintain the Spaniſh 
conqueſts on the continent; their ®ruelly de- 1 
* firoying the Irdians, which rendered them 
unable without fatigue to cultivate their lands ; 
for as yet the uſe of negroes had not reached the 
” Spanifo ſettlements; and the deſcents of the 1 
Engliſb and French on the weſtern part of the [if 
iand ; theſe ſeveral circumſtances by degrees | 
induced the Spaniards to abandon all the country E 

between Monte Chriſto and Cape Mongon. | 

"The manner in which the French ſettled 
themſelves being very ſingular, we ſhall give it 
our readers. I he Buccaneers who were origi- 
nally no more than hunters, fixed themſelves 
upon the coalt of Hifþaniola, to enjoy the ad- 
vantage of killing black cattle, and ſelling their 
eins. Theſe having built ſome villages, erected 
ſeveraP fortifications for their defence, while 
others Jaid out plantations, in which they raiſed 
tobacco and other valuable commodities. Mean 
while the privateers furniſhed by commiſſions 
from the French governor of Petit Gauves, to 
cruize upon the Spaniards, with perſons on board 
of all nations, frequently entered the ports, in 
order to careen and-victual their ſhips; and theſe 
three ſorts of people became extremely uſeful to 
each other ; for while the hunters and other 
ſettlers furniſhed proviſions and hides in vaſt 
quantities, the 88 brought in prizes of U 
great value, and ſpent their money freely, and | = 
by enriching, increaſed the number of the inha- 
bitants ; fo that in a ſhort time, the French ex- | 
tended their ſettlements all along the ſouth welt | 
| I 3 coaſt 
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| coaſt of St. Domingo. In the mean time Tortuga be- 
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came thoroughly planted and the tobacco raiſed 
there being very good was much eſteemed. 
With reſpect to this laſt iſland, it is to be 
obſerved, that the Buccaneers had formed a ſet- 
tlement there, which had been deſtroyed by the 
Spaniards with inexorable cruelty in the year 
1638. However the Buccaneers returned, and 
were re-ſettled by the Engliſb under Capt. Wilkes, 
by whoſe courage and conduct they were ſoon in 
no fear of being diſturbed by. the Spaniards. But 
they did not continue long in this ſituation, for 
Mr, de Pozncy ſending thither Mr, Vaſſcur, to ſecure 
that ſmall i{lard for the French, the Buccaneers 
of that nation ſettled in the iſland, joined him, 


and Capt. Milles was obliged to abandon the 


place, with the troops under his command : but 
though this put the French in poſſeſſion, they 
were for many years harraſſed by the Spaniards, 
who more than once drove them out of the 
iſland ; but being conſtantly ſupported from their 
own iſlands, and joined by the adventurers of all 
nations, they not only effectually fixed them- 


ſelves there, but made the above ſettlements at 


St. Donungo, and in 20 years time became ſo 
ſtrong that the Spaniards were glad to live upon 
good terms with them. | 
But to proceed; both the Spaniards and the 
Engliþ complained loudly of the conduct of the 
French governors, under colour of whoſe com- 
miſſions, the buccancers committed great diſ- 
orders, and in time of peace, took ſhips of all 
nations ; but the French gave good words, pro- 
miſed redrels, and ſuiiered the governors to go 
ST 
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on after their own manner, as they found that it | 
drew numbers of people to their ſettlements, and 
was likely to ſecure them the weſtern part of &,. 
Domingo: They however did not gain a legal 
poſſeſſion of that part of Hiſpaniola, till the year 
1697, when the Spaniards yielded to them one 
half of the iſland by the treaty of Ryfeich, by 
Which the boundaries were fixed by a line drawn 
acroſs the country from north to ſouth ; ſo that 
the French enjoy all the weſtern half of St. Do- 
mingo. | | | 
For many years the principal trade of this 
iſland conſiſted in tobacco, in which it is ſaid 
there have been employed from 60 to 100 ſhips ; 
but upon the eſtabliſhment of an excluſive farm 
of this commodity in France, the trade began to 
decline, and at laſt ſunk to nothing. They then 
fell to planting of ſugar, and though they at firſt 
met with ſome difficulties, yet in a ſhort time it 
became the ſtaple commodity of the iſland. This 
is ſaid to be the beſt ſugar made in the H- 
Indies, and generally ſells for three or four 
ſhillings a hundred more than the ſugar brought 
| from any of their other iſlands; which has occa- 
ſioned a ſurpriſing progreſs in the cultivation of 
| that valuable commodity. 
The principal place the French poſleſs on the 
: north fide of the iſland is Cape Francoiſe, which 
D is happily ſituated and has a very good port. 
- The town 1s large and well peopled, and is ſup- 
- poſed to contain 4000 white, and as many negroe 
1 | inhabitants. On the weft ſide, they have the 
. town and port of Lecgaze, which is the ſeat of 
0 the government, bendes which they have ſeveral 
n „ | other 
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other conſiderable towns and good ports. The 
number of people are computed at 30,000 whites 
and 100,000 mulattoes. | | 

Sugar has been ſo greatly cultivated by the 
French, that in the year 1726 they had 200 ſugar 
works in the iſland, which were computed to 
yield one with another 400 hogſheads of ſugar 
every year, each hogſhead containing about 500 
weight; ſo that it appears from this computa- 
tion, that the ſugar of this iſland, is annually 
worth about 200,0001. and the French indigo 
brought from thence, is ſaid to produce near 
half as much. They alſo raiſe cacaos, ginger 
and cotton; coffee grows there very well, and 
ſome maintain that cinnamon, clove, and nutmeg 
trees, might be raiſed there; but the great profit 
the inhabitants make at preſent of their ſugar 
and indigo prevents their attempting new im- 
provements. Corn has been ſown there, but is 
ſaid to ripen at different times, ſo that it is un- 
profitable, and though their grapes are very fine, 
yet they are ſaid to be fit for making neither 
wine nor raiſins. Indeed the government diſ- 
courages the railing either, alledging that if 

France takes off all the ſugar and indigo, it 1s 
but reaſonable that this colony, ſhould take 
corn and wine from France, 

On the ſouth fide of the French part of Se. 
Domingo is Avache, a little iſland at about twelve 
leagues diſtance from the continent. It is only 
about eight leagues in compals, but it has a very 

ood ſoil, and two or three tolerable ports, one 
of which is capable of receiving ſhips of 300 
tons. It hes very conveniently for carrying on'a 
trade, 
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trade, with the Span; colonies on the continent 
of America. 

Cayenne an ifland ſituated in 5. north latitude 
and in 53. weſt longitude, was ſettled by the 
French in the year 1625. It lies clofe to the 
continent of Guiana, from whence it is only ſe- 
parated by the rivers Ovia on the eaſt, and the 
Cayenne on the weſt, from which laſt i it takes its 
name. It is eighteen or twenty leagues in cir- 
cumference, and is about ſeven leagues long and 

three broad. As it ſtands high on the coaſt, it 
ata diſtance ſeems part of the continent. It has 
three principal capes, thoſe of Fort Leauis, Se- 
peron, and Matiuri, and its banks are moſtly 
covered with mangroves, which grow in ſalt 
water, and from the roots, other trees riſe up 
without end, ſo cloſe and interwoven with each 
other, that, in ſome parts of the iſland, a man 
may walk ſeveral miles on them without touch- 
ing the ground. In ſeveral parts there is much 
meadow and paſture ground, but the reſt is low 
and marſhy, eſpecially in the middle, ſo as to be 
almoſt impaſlible, 

This ifland is rendered uncc mfortable by the 
long rainy ſeaſon which happens every ycar ; by 
the ſcorching cloſe air, both by day and night, 
and by the vapours exhaled from the ſwampy 
grounds, which occaſion many diſorders. The 
inhabitants are alio continually tormented with 
gnats, flies, worms, ants, bugs, and other 
vermip, which altogether render the place very 
diſagreeable. a 

The ſoil produces plenty of ſugar canes which, 
though {mall and — yield very 1 

| ully 
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fully. It alſo abounds in ananas, or pine apples, 
oranges, lemons, figs, papaias, ebony, and 
violet wood, and alſo in indigo and cotton, as 
well as in ſeveral forts of American and European 
rain. 
The principal four footed animals for food are, 
hogs, wild boars, deer, and hares ; for large 
cattle can ſcarce live there The fowl are, car- 
rion turkeys, cocks and hens, flamingos which 
are an exceeding tall bird, and appear in flocks 
like wild geeſe ; large wild ducks with red tufts - 
on their 3 ; pigeons, ring-doves, wood- 
cocks, ortolans, nightingales, parrots, parroquets 
and other birds; but the inhabitants chiefly 


- ſubſiſt on turtle. Among the reptiles there are 


lizards, camelions, and ſerpents of a monſtrous 


ſize, ſome of which are ſaid to be above 25 


feet long. There are alſo many ſmall ones. 
The principal town is alſo called Cayenne, and 
ſtands on the weſt part of the iſland in an ad- 
vantageous ſituation, nature and art having 
equally contributed to fortify it. The fortifica- 
tions are an irregular hexagon, and conſiſt of a 
dry ditch, and à rampart with ſeveral batteries 
mounted with cannon, within which ſtand above 
200 houſes, formed into two ſtreets. On 
the north eaſt part of the town, the Jeſuits 
have a little chapel that ſtands in an open place, 
and has before it a grove of lemon trees. On a 
pretty ſteep eminence is the fort of St. Leauis 
ae Caperoux on the ſea ſide, mounted with 42 iron 


guns, and commonly defended by four companies 
of regular troops. The weakeſt places of th 


land are alſo defended by batteries. 


The 
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The next town in the iſland is Armire, which 
is about three leagues diſtant to the eaſtward, 
but is ſmall and thinly peopled. The Jeſuits 
have however a chapel there, and theſe are the 
moſt remarkable towns in the iſland. | 
The poorer ſort, beſides turtle, eat the fleſh 
of the manatee or ſea cow, which is brought 
ready ſalted from the river of the Amazons, 
whither feveral of the principal inhabitants ſend 
barks, to buy it of the Iadians for beads, knives, 
linnen, toys, and zron tools. The men in theſe 
barks take ſalt with them, and on their entering 
the river of the Amazons, the Indians employed 
in the manatee fiſhery go on board, and having 
taken the ſalt, run up the river in canoes, to 
catch the manatees, which they cut in pieces and 
having ſalted them, return to their barks. 
The trade carried on with France, Chiefly 
_ conliſts in proviſions, as ſalt meat, flour, wine, 
brandy, linen, ſtuffs, ſhoes, and other wearing 
apparel, tools, and ſmall wares ; in return for 
which they export ſugar, dying woods, and for 
the moſt part, the ſame kind of commodities as 
the leeward iſlands. The number of whites, 
excluſive of the ſoldiers, are ſaid to amount to 
about 1500, and the whole number of people 
including the ſoldiers and ſlaves, is ſaid to 
be about 3000. 
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CHAT.  V. 


Mr. De la Salle attempts to diſcouer the great River 
Miliſippi, and is murdered by his own Soldiers ; 
its being afterwards ſettled by M. d'Ibberville, 
and the ¶ Fair turned into a Bubble. A Deſcrip- 
tion of the River Miſſiſſippi and its Banks, and 
oF the preſent Situation of the adjacent . 
in the Poſſeſſion of the French. | 


| 8 O ME of the French had FEE proceeded 


from the rivers and lakes of Canada, to the 


river 1M//i//ippi, when Mr. Robert Cavalier de Ia 


Salle, conceived the deſign of finding out a paſ- 
ſage from the gulph of Mexico to the Sour Sea, 
by means of the river Mi//p: ; for though this 
great river does not run that way, he was in 

opes that by ſailing up it, he ſhould diſcover 
one that did. In purſuance of this plan he laid 
his propoſals before the French King ; when his 
project being approved, he was ſupplied, with 
four veſſels: A man of war of 56 guns, a large 
fly boat, a ſmall frigate and a ketch. This 
ſquadron was commanded by Mr. Beaujeau, who 
was victualled for a year, and Mr. De la Salle 
had under his command 150 landmen, who were 
to ſettle in the country, and twelve gentlemen 
volunteers ; it being propoſed to plant a colony 
and bpild a good fort in the gulph of Mexico, 
which was to ſerve both as a magazine, and as 
a place of retreat, in caſe of misfortunes either 


by ſea or land. 


With 
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With this ſquadron Mr. De Ja Salle failed from 
| Rochelle on the 5th of Auguſt 1684, and paſſing 
by Martinico and Guadaloupe, took in freſh 

proviſions and water, with ſeveral volunteers. 

The ketch being ſeparated by a ſtorm, was taken 
by the Spaniards, but the other three veſſels ar- 
rived about the middle of February 1685, in the 
bay of Spirito Santo, and at about the diſtance of 
ten leagues found a large bay, which Mr. De la 
Salle miſtook for the right arm of the Mi Hippi, 
and called it St. Lewis . Having ſounded this 
bay, he found it deep but narrow, and therefore 
expreſsly forbid the captain of the flyboat's at- 
tempting to enter it, without his having on board 
the pilot of the frigate, who was an experienced 
mariner, and to unlade his guns into the pin- 
nace; but the captain neglecting theſe orders, 

ran the flyboat upon the ſands, where ſhe ſtuck 
faſt. e ts | ug 
Mr. De la Salle was at this time on ſhore, and 
being in pain for the ſafety of the veſſel, was 
going on board in order to ſave her, when he 

was prevented by the appearance of about 120 
of the natives advancing to attack him. He 
immediately put his men in a poſture of defence, 
but the noiſe alone of his drums, put the Indiaus 
to flight. Mr. De la Salle then following them, 
preſented the calumet of peace, which they ac- 
cepted, and went along with him to his camp; 
where having entertained them, he ſent them 
back with ſome. preſents. With this treatment 
they were ſo well pleaſed, that the next day 

Vol. V. 1 | K | they | 


The hay of St. Lexprs is 100 miles to the weſt of the = 


Nil ppis 
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they returned his civility, by bringing proviſions, 
and concluding an alhance with him, which 
might have proved of great advantage, had it 
not been interrupted by an accident. For as 
they were unloading the fly- boat in order to en- 
deavour to get her off the ſands, a pack of 
blankets fell into the ſea, and was driven on ſhore 
by the waves. This being found by the Indian: 
Mr. De la Salle ſent to demand it in a very civil 
manner; but they ſhewing ſome reluctance at 
parting with it, the officer raſhly threatened to 
kill them, unlefs they reſtored it immediately. 
At this they were both frightened and incenſed, 
and refolving to be revenged for the affront, 
aſſembled in the night in order to attack the 
camp. The centinel being aſleep, they ad- 
vanced as near as they pleaſed, and diſchargin 
their arrows, killed four officers, and wounded 
two of the gentlemen volunteers ; upon which 
the French running to their arms, fired upon 
them, and put them to flight, though none of 
them were wounded ; but the next day they 
killed two of Mr. De Ja Sa/le's men, whom they 
found aſleep. | 
In the mean time the fly-boat was unladed, 
but was too far ſunk to be got off. At length 
Mr. Beaujeau ſeeing all the goods and merchan- 
dize landed, and the fort almoſt finiſhed, ſailed 
for France, and Mr. De la Salle having left 100 
men, under the command of Mr. De Moran- 
ger his nephew, marched with the remainder, 
who amounted to 50 perſons, into the country, 
in order to diſcover che M. ppi. , | 
0 | | 2 
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In the mean time a new fort was built in a 
very advantageous poſt, defended by twelve 
pieces of cannon, and the old fort deſtroyed ; 
but the Indians ſtill killing the French, whenever 
they got them in their power, and Mr. De la 
Salle ſeeing no method of concluding an alliance 
with them, reſolved to make war upon them in 
order to oblige them to come to an accommo- 
dation. He therefore ſet out again from the 
fort on the 143th of October, with 60 ſtout men, 
armed with pieces of wood on their breaſts to 


defend them from the arrows of the indians. 
He had not advanced far, before he found them 


encamped, and after ſeveral ſkirmiſhes, in which 
he killed and wounded a great number of them, 
he returned with many priſoners. He then 
found that though he had ordered the captain of 


the frigate, to ſuffer none of his men to land, yet 


pleaſed with the delightful appearance of the 


country, he had gone on ſhore with ſix of his 


beſt men, in a canoe, in which leaving their 
arms, they went into a meadow, where falling 
aſleep, they were killed by the Indians, who 
broke the canoe in pieces, and this accident had 
put the whole colony into great conſternation. 
However, at length Mr. De la Salle ſet out 
again with 20 men, in order to diſcover the 
mouth of the river Mi///ippt : continual rains 


now rendered the ways very bad ; but at length 
finding what he imagined to be that river, he 


fortified a poſt on its bank, and leaving part of 


his men, returned to the fort, delighted with his 


diſcovery. He had there the mortification to 
find that the frigate, the only veſſel he had left, 
| = and 
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and in which he intended to ſail to Sr. Domingo 
for freſh ſupplies, had, by the negligence of the 
pilot, run a-ground, and was daſhed to pieces, 
by which all his men were drowned, except the 
Sieur Chefdeville, the captain, and four failors, 
and all the goods, proviſions and tools loft. 
Their affairs being thus ruined, they had no 
other way to return to Europe than by that of 
Canada. Mr. De la Salle therefore reſolved to 
undertake that dangerous journey with 20 men, 
and an Indian eat Nicana, who had formerly 
attended him into France, and had given him 
the greateſt proofs of his affection. Mr, Cavalier, 
Mr. Moranger, and father Anafiafius allo deſired 
to be of the company. They took with them 
powder and ſhot, a quantity of glaſs beads, and 
two kettles for boiling their meat, and then ſet 
out in order to find the Ilenois river. 8255 
Having marched for three days to the north- 
eaſt, they entered a ſine campaign country, and 
were met by ſeveral men on horſeback, with 
boots, ſpurs and ſaddles, which ſhewed they 
had ſome communication with the Spaniards. 
They then marched two days over vaſt meadows, 
where they ſaw ſuch numbers of wild cows, that 
the ſmalleſt herds conſiſted of about 400. Ten 
of thele cattle they killed, and ſtopping to reſt 
themſelves for two days dreſſed the meat, that it 
might ſerve them for the remainder of their 
journey. Mr. De la Salle here altered his courſe, 
and marched directly to the eaſtward. One 
day Nicana the Indian crying out that he was bit 
by a rattle ſnake, and was a dead man, they 
imme 
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immediately gave him ſome Orvietan, and hav- 
ing ſcarified the wound, applied to it the ſalt of 
vipers, by which he was recovered; but this 
accident made them ſtop for ſeveral days. 

At length paſſing through a moſt delightful 
country, they came to the ſettlements of the 
Cenis, one of the largeſt and moſt populous na- 
tions in America. Theſe extended 20 leagues 
in length, and all that ſpace was interſperſed 
with hamlets. Among theſe people they found 
ſeveral things which they muſt have obtained 
from the Spamards as pieces of eight, ſilver 
ſpoons, cloaths, and horſes, particularly a bull 
from the Pope, exempting the Spaniards of New 
Mexico, from faſting in ſummer ; horſes were ſo 
common among them, that they exchanged one 
for an axe, and from theſe people they learned 
that the Spaniards reſided at the diſtance of fix 
days journey. . | 
Having ſtaid ſeveral days among the Cenis, 
they continued their march through the country 
of the Naſſonis, where Mr. De la Salle. and Mr. 
Moranger his nephew, being ſeized with a violent 
fever, they were obliged to ſtay two months; 
which diſappointed all their meaſures. Though 
they had not advanced above 150 leagues in a 
direct line, their powder was almoſt ſpent, ſome 
of the men had deſerted to the Indians, and 
others were ready to follow them; which Mr. 
De la Salle conſidering, reſolved to turn back to 
Fort Lewis, and this reſolution being approved 
by the whole body, they marched back to their 
camp, where they arrived on the 17th of 
WEED 3 : October 


—— — 
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October 1686, and were received with the greateſt 
Joy by their companions. 
Mr. De la Salle having ſtaid two months at 
the fort, during which he cauſed new entrench- 
ments to be made, and took all poſſible precau- 


tions for the ſecurity of the colony, ſet out again 


with 20 men, his brother, his two nephews, 
father Anaſtaſius and the ſieur Joutel, with a re- 
ſolution not to return till he had found the Llenois 
river. He began his march on the 11th, of 
January 1687, and having croſſed ſeveral rivers 
that were much ſwelled with rains, came into a 
fine hunting country, where he and his company 
ſtaid ſeveral days to refreſh themſelves. He there 
ſent out Mr. Moranger his nephew, his valet, and 


ſeven or eight men to a place where Nicana, the 


faithful Indian, had laid up a ſtock of beef, in 
order to get it ſmoked and dryed, that they 
might carry it along with them, to prevent 
their being obliged to retard their journey by 
frequently hunting for proviſions; but Mr. 
Moranger, the valet, and Nicana never returned, 
they being murdered by ſome of the Frenchmen, 
who had plotted their JeftruRion. | 
Mr. De /a Salle being at two leagues diſtance 
from the place where theſe murders were com- 
mitted, was ſurprized at his nephew's not re- 
turning, and apprehending his being ſeized 
by the Indians, defired father Anaſtaſius to go 
with him in ſearch of his nephew, taking two 
Indians along with them, When they had got 
about two leagues, they obſerved ſome of the 
French by the water fide, and going up to them, 
enquired for Mr. Moranger, on which they . 
| | pointed 
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pointed to the place where he lay; and two of 
the villains lying hid in the graſs, one of them 
ſhot Mr. De la Salle through the head. Thus 
died this gentleman, who was diſtinguiſhed by 
his bravery and conduct, and deſerved a much 
better fate. + 74 85 | 
Father Anaſtaſius having performed the laſt 
offices for this unhappy gentleman, went in 
_ ſearch of Mr. Cavalier Mr. De la Salle's brother, 
whom he found in a hut, and was ſoon after 
followed by the murderers, who rudely entered, 
and having ſeized all they could find, were ſoon 
after joined by the reſt of thoſe who had engaged 
in the conſpiracy. It was agreed to ſave the lives 
of theſe gentlemen on account of their being 
eccleſiaſtics, and to proceed to the nation of the 
Cenis. The murderer of Mr. De la Salle was 
choſen their leader, but ſoon after a conteſt 
ariſing between him and one Hans a German, the 
party divided, and Haus taking his opportunity, 
ſhot the murderer to the heart. 
Upon their arrival among the Cenis, they 
found them ready to march againſt their ene- 
mies; upon which Hans and ſeveral others joined 
them, while the reſt ſtaid in the country: but 
they were no ſooner gone than father Auaſtaſius, 
the Sieur 7outel, 2 others having pro- 
cured horſes and two Indians for their guides, 
ſet out and proceeding to the north-eaſt, on the 
5th of September, reached the mouth of the river 
Illenois diſtant ioo leagues from Fort Crewecoeur, 
to which they proceeded, and were received at 
that fort with the greateſt reſpect by the com- 
mander; whence being conducted to _— 
| | ey 
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they ſailed for France on the 2zoth of Au- 
guſt 1628. itt 85 [4 , 

About ſeven years after, Mr. 4 1bberwille, who 
had already performed great things, undertook 
to execute what Mr. De la Salle had promiſed, 
and being encouraged by the court, carried over 
2 number of people to the mouth of the Mi 
fippi, where he founded the firſt colony the 
French ever had on that river. He provided the 
men with every thing neceſſary for their ſub- 
ſiſtence, and having erected a ſtrong fort for 
their protection againſt the Indians, returned to 
France in order to obtain ſupplies. The __ 
being extremely pleaſed with his ſucceſs promiſed 
him all the aſſiſtance he could deſire, and he was 
ſoon in a condition to put to ſea again. His 
ſecond voyage was as fortunate as the firſt ; but 
he fell ſick, and died as he was preparing for the 
third, which might have proved of fatal conſe- 
quence to the colony, had it not been for the 
generoſity and public ſpirit of a private gentle- 
man, who having received from the government 
authority to act, undertook to ſupport it at his 
own expence. 

In the grant of Louiſiana made to Mr. Crouzat 
by Lewis XIV. in the year 1712, it is faid to be 
bounded by the river and lake of Hlenois on the 
north; by New Mexico on the weſt ; by the 
gulph of Mexico on the ſouth ; and by Carolina 


on the eaſt ; though indeed the welt part of this 


country belongs to the Spaniards, and the eaft to 
the Exgliſb, who by the patents the latter have ob- 
tained from the crown, are impowered to extend 
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the plantations of Carolina as far to the weſtward 
as they think proper. 1 

Mr. Crouzat's grant did not ſubſiſt long; for 
there being a neceſſity of having ſome plauſible 
pretence for changing the face of public affairs 
in France, the ſettlement of this country was 
thought the moſt convenient, and all imaginable 
pains were taken to repreſent it as a paradiſe, 
and a place from whence inexhauſtible treaſures 
might be drawn, provided due encouragement 
might be obtained from the government. For 
this purpoſe it was neceſſary to erect a new com- 
pany, to make way for which Mr. Crouxat was 
prevailed upon to reſign his grant. Hence aroſe 
the noiſe that was made about the M:/7/7ppi, and 
the romantic ſtories of the fertility of the banks 
of that great river, and the incredible wealth 
that would flow from thence. This bubble ſhook 
the credit of France, and made way for the 
bubbles formed by the ſouth ſea company in- 
England. | | | 

The Mi//ippi or river of St. Lewis, as it is 
ſometimes called, is ſaid by the French to riſe in 
the north-weſt part of Canada, taking its courſe 
to the ſouth eaſt, but in 452. turns almoſt due 
ſouth, and in that direction continues its courſe 
till it falls into the gulph of Mexico in 309. north 
latitude, and in 959. of weſt longitude. It is 
ſwelled into a very large deep river by the 
ſtreams of four or five conſiderable rivers that 
fall into it both from the eaſt and the weſt ; and 
ſome French authors maintain, that it has a 
gentle ſtream and is navigable for large veſſels, 
almoſt up to its ſource ; but other French writers 
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as well as ſome Engliſb ſeamen, affirm, that it has 
a very rapid ſtream, that in ſeveral parts it has 
cataracts which obſtru& its navigation, and that 


| there are ſuch ſhoals at its mouth, that large 


ſhips cannot approach it, In ſhort this river is 
full of iſlands, which being filled with trees, 
look like groves riſing out of the water, and 
afford a very a proſpet. And on its 
banks are woods, meadows and hills. 

The ſoil in the neighbourhood of the Mi//ppi 
is extremely various, —— in ſome places barren, 
and in others extraordinary fruitful, and naturally 
abounds with the fame plants and animals as Geor- 
gia, Carolina and Virginia. Much noiſe has been 
made about the ſilver mines of this country, and 
the probability of finding thoſe of gold; but 
ſome perſons who have been ſent from France to 
make trial of the mines, reported that they are 
far from being valuable, and that it would be 
very difficult, if not impraclicable to work them. 
The principal produce of this country exported 
to Europe are furs, raw hides, and tobacco. 

The French have divided this extenſive coun- 
try, which properly belongs to England, into nine 
provinces, in each of which they have ſome 
ſmall poſts ; but the only place they poſſoſs of 
any conſequence is New Orleans, ſeated in a very 
fruitful part of the country, about 120 miles 
from the mouth of the Miſſiſippi, where the in- 
habitants raiſe corn enough for their own ſub- 
ſiſtence, and a ſmall quantity of tobacco. The 
number of people ſettled in this extenſive 


country is computed by ſome French authors to 
amount to 12,0% 
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As this extenſive country extends as far as 


Canada, on the back of our ſettlements, they 


have imagined it poſſible to drive us out of all 
the continent of America, and for that purpoſe 
have been gradually erecting forts, ſtill nearer 
and nearer to the Exgliſß; but by the bleſſing of 
divine providence on the vigorous meaſures taken 
by Great Britain, all their ſchemes, are for the 
preſent, at leaſt, rendered abortive. 
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CHAP. I. 


The Manner in which Surinam was taken by the 
Dutch. The Commodities brought from thence, 
with a Deſcription of the Country, and particu- 
larly of its Fruits and Plants, as the Papaya, 

be Accajou Apple, Pete and Vanilla; with a 
conciſe Account of the Animals and other Pro- 
ductions, and of the Manners of the Indian Iu- 
habitants. 


H E moſt conſiderable of the Dutch ſettle- 
ments on the continent, is that of Surinam, 
which they took from the English. We have 
already given an account of the expeditions of 


Sir Walter Raleigh, and other perſons to Guiana, 


and it muſt here be obſerved, that after the re- 


ſtauration, the Ld. 17//oughby, who was governor 
- 
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of Barbados, obtained a grant of this country - 

from King Charles IT. and actually made a con- 
ſiderable ſettlement on the river of Surinam, 


which they might have poſſeſſed much longer 
than they did, had it not been for their own 


indiſcretion. About that time the coaſt of Guiana 
was poſſeſſed by three European nations, from 
Cape Orange almoſt to the river Oroonoko, The 
Engliſb had a ſmall colony and redoubt on the 
river Maronny, but their chief ſettlement was at 
Surinam river, which was ſo deep that ſhips of 
300 tons might run 20 leagues up. The French 
had the iſland of Cayenne and the rivers of Ovia, 
Corrou, and Sinemary, which laſt is about 53 
leagues eaſt of Surinam; and the Dutch were 


| ſettled about the river Aproague, while the Zea- 
landers poſſeſſed the river Berb:che, and had re- 


pulſed the Erngli/b who attacked them there, 
with conſiderable loſs. When the firſt Dutch 
war broke out, in which the French took part 
with the Republic, both theſe nations defired a 


_—_ in thoſe parts, but the Enghi/h would 


not conſent to it. 3 
In the year 1666 the ſtates of Zealand 1 


provoked at the Exgliſb having invaded and 
taken from them all the lands they had poſſeſſed 


in America, except about the river Berbiche, ſent 
commodore Creiſſen, with four ſhips of war, and 
zoo men to attack Surinam. He ſailed from 


Zealand the latter end of January, arrived at 


Cayenne in March, and from thence ſteered for Su- 
rinam. He ſailed three leagues up the river under 
Engliſb colours to the fort of Paramorbo, without 
being taken for an enemy; when being diſco- 
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yered for want of ſignals, the fort began to fire 
on his ſhips, which he aniwered with broad ſides 
from all the veſſels, and immediately landed his 
forces. The Eng//s who had lived for a long 
time in profound ſecurity, found themſelves too 
weak to make a defence on the land ſide, and 
. ſetilements being diſperſed along the river 
for zo leagues up, the fort could receive no ſuc- 
cours but by water, where the Zealanders were 
maſters. The Engliſe therefore capitulated, that 
all the. inhabitants of the river Surinam and Ka- 
momioque, who ſhould: take an oath of fidelity to 
the ſtates of Zealand, ſhould enjoy the peaceable 

ofſeflion of their eſtates. But the houfes, Ce. 

lon; ging to the Lord Willoughby; and to thoſe 

who abſented themſelves were to be forfeited 3 
that all foreigners who had no eſtates ſhould re- 
main, priſ,ners of war, and all. the iſe deliver 
up their arms. 1 

This capitulation being executed, commodore 
Crej Hen put the moſt valuable part of the plunder 
on board a fly boat, took the priſonets on 
board a man of war, then after cauſing the fort 
to be repaired and put in a poſture of defence, 
leſt it in the poſſe ſſion of the ſieur de Rome, and 
then ſailed for the iſlands. Afterwards when 
the peace was concluded at Breda, it was agreed 
that the Dutch ſhould keep Surinam; and, in re- 
turn, the Engliſb ſhould keep the poſſeſſion of 
New: York, which was then "called the moos 
Netherlands. | 

While this 8 of Sina was in our 

bands, We made but very little advantage of it, 


however it was . with very ſmall ex- 
\ pence, 
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pence, as the Eng/ih were upon very 
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good terms 
with the natives, with whom the Dutch were, and 
{till areupon-ſo-bad-a footing, that they are obliged 


to keep a ſtrong fort ſecured by a good garriſon ; 


and if any Dutchman ventures out of the limits 
of their ſettlements, the dans are ſure to give 
them aoquarky <4274 745 14,005 214 cor ger 
The commodities raiſed by the Dutth at 7 
nam are ſugar, indigo, ginger, tobacco, an 
cotton, for — e uf eien they have 
negroes from their colonies in Africa, where a 
part of their goods is alſo taken off, ' © + 
Beſides this ſettlement, they have Boron; Ber- 


 biche and \Approwaek, ſituated at a ſmall diſtance 


from each other, where for the moſt part they 
raiſe the ſame commodities as at Surinam. At 
Berbiche however, beſides an extraordinary quan- 


| tity of cotton, they prepare a rich dye called 


orlane, from an herb of the ſame name; and 
being there upon good terms with the Þdtars, 


trade with them for proviſions, hides, and other 


kinds of merchandize. 


Surinam, the capital of theſe ſettlements, is 
ſituated in 60. 30“. north latitude, and in 569. 


weſt longitude from London. The country is in 
many parts thinly peopled, eſpecially the low 
lands, which are often overflowed by the rivers; 
but the upper hilly countries are very populous, 
The ſoil 1: well watered; the air cooler than to- 
wards the coaſt, and the hills rich in mines of 
ſeveral ſorts. All kinds of grain grow there all 


the year round, (except wheat) coming up in a 
ſhort time, and with little or no diſtinction of 
ſeaſons; for there being no winter, the trees 
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are always green and full of leaves, bloſſoms 
and fruit, which is very. plentiful and good; | 
Though this country lies within the torrid zone, 
the — is pretty temperate, and the air 
wholſome; the heats being generally allayed by 
a. freſh eaſterly wind, which reigns in the day 
during the greateſt part of the year ; and at 
night the land breezes prevail, but do not reach 
above two or three leagues out at fea. The 
waters are alſo excellent, and are found by ex- 
perience to keep ſweet ng ns longeſt voy. 
ages. On the ſea coaſts, which are generally 
low, are many large iſlands, fit for feeding of 
cattle. EDS 472 4 | | 
Among the fruits of this country are the 
| bread fruit, tamarinds, papayas, accajou apples, 
and many other tropical fruits, 
The papaya is produced on a tall flender tree 
or ſhrub, with large leaves, ſomewhat reſembling 
| thoſe of the vine; the tree is hollow and grows 
fifteen feet high in one year. The fruit is thick 
and round, and in taſte has ſome reſemblance to 
a cucumber. | 
The accajou apple is long, thick and of an 
orange red: It has a ſharp taſte, and is com- 
monly eaten baked. At the end of the fruit 1s 
a green nut, much in the ſhape of alittle ſheep's 
kidney, the kernel has the taſte of a fil bert, the 
ſhell is oily, and on the ſkin being touched with 
this oil, it is ſtained black, ſo as not to rub off in a 
long time. This oil is of a medicinal and laxative 
nature; the ſtem of the tree on which this fruit 
rows, reſembles that of a cheſnut, and the 
leaves are like thoſe of the bay; its N 
8 | |; WIe 
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which is very fine, is proper for making all ſorts 
of houſhold goods, and of this the Indians form 
their piraguas, which are commonly 40 or 50 


feet long. | 
This country alſo produces vanillas, tobacco, 


te and rocou, Indian wheat, mandioka, cotton, 


indigo, and ſeveral other uſeful plants, among 


which cotton is moſt cultivated by the Zzarans, 
whoſe women ſpin it as fine as they pleaſe in 
order to adorn themſelves. The pete is an herb 
that may be peeled, in the ſame manner as hemp, 
but the threads are finer than filk, and would 
long ſince have taken place of it, if it had been 
allowed to have been imported into Europe. 
The vanilla is a weed that creeps up trees in 
the ſame manner as ivy, the leaves are of a bright 
green, long, thick, and pointed at the end; 
when it has been ſeven years ſet in the ground, 
it begins to bear a kind of huſks full of an oily 
matter, and a ſeed ſmaller than that of a poppy, 


which is uſed in Europe in perfuming chocolate, 


liquors, and tobacco. | 505 | 
his country likewiſe produces ſeveral kinds of 
phyſical gums, woods, and roots, as alſo various 


| ſorts of woods for dying, and making of cabinet 


work, and, in particular, ſeveral different kinds 
of ebony. | 
Here are incredible numbers of monkeys of 
various kinds, among which is one called by the 
Indians Sapajous, a little yellowiſh ape with large 
eyes, a white face and black chin. They are 
of a low ſtature, and very lively and diverting, 
but ſo tender, that it is with great difficulty they 
can be brought over alive to Europe, The woods 


L 3 alſo 
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alſo abound with ſmall tygers, deer, hogs, porcu- 


pines, cameleons, monſtrous ſerpents, and many 
other animals and reptiles. 


Tame and wild {owl are alſo very plentiful, 
and with theſe they ſupply the Eurapęan ſettle. 
ments on the ſea coaſt.” They conſiſt of parrots, 
toucans, flamingos, large wild ducks, with red 
feathers on their heads, and ſeveral other birds 
chiefly remarkable for their feathers. 

The ſea, near the coaſt, abounds with fiſh, 
the moſt common 1s the cat-fiſh, which is yellow 
and very large, mullets, thornbacks, lamentines 
and turtle. 5 oy 1; 

The natives are of a reddiſh complexion, of a 
low ſtature, and of a robuſt ſtrong conſtitution. 
They have long black and lank hair, and have 
no other covering than a little cotton wool, 
which hangs from their waiſt down to their legs, 
except ſeveral folds of cotton, cloth, wherewith 
they cover their arms and faces, and a ſort of 
crown of feathers of various colours, which they 
wear on their heads by way of ornament. They 
alſo bore a hole between their noſtrils, and hang 
to it a ſmall piece of money, or a large green 
ſtone, or rather cryſtal, brought from the river 
of the Amazons, and on this ſtone they ſet a 
great value. They alſo cut off their beards and 
dye their faces with rocou. _ abs 

The women are generally ſhorter than the 
men, but though they appear. of a red com- 
plexion, they are tolerably handſome, for their 
eyes are uſually blue, and their features well 
formed. They faſten to their waiſts a piece of 
cloth of about fix inches ſquare, of the Nis 

| _ 1ort 
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Theſe Indians generally live to above 1 oo 


years of age. They are indued with good ſenſe, 
and are judicious, ingenious, patient and ſkilful 
in fiſhing and huating. They ſpend the greateſt - 
part of their time in theſe exerciſes, and ſpare 


no pains in procuring proviſions. They are more 
inclined to peace than war, but will engage in 


the latter either upon a juſt quarrel or for the ſake 
of revenge. Their wars are ſeldom concluded 


till they have made 40 or 50 of their enemies 
priſoners, whom they either kill and eat, or fell 


to the Europeans on the coaſt, for ſlaves. This 
barbarity ſeems rather the effect of an ancient 


cuſtom, than proceeding from their natural diſ- 
poſitions; for when the Europeans repreſent to 


them. that by the laws of God, men are forbid 


to kill an enemy whom they have taken priſoner, 
and much more to eat him, they make no reply; 
and ſome of the Aſoguas have appeared full of 
indignation, on being told, that ſome of the 


Galibis inſinuated to the Europeans, that they 


would be roaſted by them, if they ſhould travel 


through their country. hey are generally 
great eaters. Their common food is cakes 
made of the mandiaca root, baked on the 
einbers, as alſo Indian wheat, fiſh and fruit. 


They do not drink at their ordinary meals 


till they have done, and then only one draught 
but when they afſemble together for war- - 
like. enterprizes, or to admit one into their 
council, after they have expoſed him to ſeveral ' 
trials, they make extraordinary rejoicings, which 


frequently 


„ AMERICA... s 
ſort as that worn by the men on their arms and 
faces, and woven in ſtripes of ſeveral colours. 
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frequently hold three or four days, continuing 


till they have drank up all their liquors; for 
upon theſe occaſions they make three or four 


different kinds of drink, ſome of which are 
rendered ſtrong by fermentation.. 
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CHAP, II. 


An Account of the and of Tobago, St. Eu- 


ſtatia, Saba, St. Martin, Curacao, Bonairo, 
_ Aruba, peed by the Dutch in the Weſt- 
ies. 1 


N the year 1628, King Charles I. granted 


A Tobago, Trinity Iſland, Barbuda, and Sz. Ber- 


ward to Philip Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery; 


but it does not appear that any ſettlement was 


made on theſe iſlands in conſequence of this 


ant ; and therefore about the year 1642, the 
utch from * ſent a conſiderable colony 


to the iſland of Tobago, where they fixed them- 
ſelves very commodiouſly ; and though they at 


firſt found the climate ſickly and unhealthy, yet 
in proportion as they cleared the land, the air 


agreed with them better, and they began to ex- 


tend their ſettlements ; But while they were in 


this ſituation, the Spaniards from the iſland of 


Trinity, in conjunction with the {:dians from Se, 
Vincent, fell upon them, murdered them to a 
man, and deſtroyed their plantations ; after 
which the iſland was deſerted for ſeveral 
year 3s | | | 
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About the year 1664, Mr. Adrian Lampfin, a 
Dutch Eaft-India director, and his brother Mr. 
Cornelius Lampſin burgomaſter of Fluſbing, formed 
the deſign of reſettling this iſland, intirely at 
their own expence. Mr. Cornelius — 
having obtained a licence for that purpoſe of the 
States, applied to the crown of France, in order 
to prevent, if poſſible, any danger to his new 
colony, from the ſubjects of that kingdom; 

upon which Lewis XIV. reſolving to oblige the 
Dutch, created Mr. Lampſin Baron of Tobago, 
with all the privileges of a Baron of France. 
Upon theſe encouragements the two brothers 
proceeded, and by their prudent management, 
in the ſpace of eleven years, rendered this waſte 
and deſart country, the moſt flouriſhing for its 
ſize of any of the Leeward Iſlands. ” | 
This iſland, which lies in 119. 15 . north la- 
titude, is the moſt eaſterly of all the iſlands 
called the Antilles; it is about 2 leagues in length, 
four in breadth, and 30 in circumference. From 
one of the largeſt iſles in the province of Zealand, 
they called it New Walcheren, raiſed a very 
ſtrong fortreſs called Lampſinberg, and two other 
good forts named Beweren and Belleviſie; and, 
what is very ſurpriſing, ſettled at their own ex- 
pence, during their adminiſtration, 1200 white 
people in that iſland ; who ſucceeded in raiſing all 
the commodities brought from the We/t-Indies, 
as tobacco, ſugar, ginger, cotton, indigo, cacao, 
caſſia, fuſtic, rocou, ananas, citrons, oranges, 
Fc. and had beſides ſome very valuable commo- 
dities, not to be found in the other iſlands, as a 
great quantity of gum Copal, wild mace and nut- 
megs, 
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me 2%, and an excellent king of ſaſſafras: beſides 
which they raiſed all ſorts of grain and proviſions, 
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ſufficient not only for their own uſe, but to ex- 
port ſome to the other iſlanlds + - 

However in 1674, Marſhal .d'Eftrees, , by the 
expreſs orders of Levis XIV. failed with a large 


fleet to deſtroy this very ſettlement, notwith- 


ſtanding its being made under his protection, and 
by his encouragement. The Dutch defended 


themſelves, obſtinately; but after two hard fought | 


battles they were defeated, being overpowered 
by numbers; and, to the entire ruin of the in- 
duſtrious planters, and the eternal infamy of 
that perfidious Prince, the colony was totally 
en 261 nen 206 3 

This iſland was however reſtored to the Dutch 
by the. treaty of NMimeguen, but it has not yet, 


and probably never will recover its primitive 
condition, and it is now of little conſequence. 


. In1635, the Dutch took poſſeſſion of the iſland 
of St. Euſtatia, and the ſtates granted the pro- 
perty of it to Mr. Vanre, and ſome other mer- 
chants of Flubing, who ſoon ſettled a colony 
upon it, conſiſting of about 600 families. But 
in the year 1665, the Dutch were diſpoſſeſſed by 


the Engiih, and Colonel Morgan was ſent with | 


do buccaneers to keep poſſeſſion of the place; 
wever this gentleman ſoon after making an 
attempt upon the French part of the iſland of 87. 
Chriſtopher's was killed; and the next year the 


Dutch and French engaging in a war againſt 


Great Britain, attacked and made themſelves 
maſteis of this ifland, which was afterwards re- 
ſtored to the Dutch by the treaty of Breda. The 


French 
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French, however, took it from them i in 1689, but 
=. ab reſtored to them again by the treaty of 
*S | Ryſwwick;"fihte which" time they have remained 
% | in thepeaceable and quiet poſſeſſion of it. 
Se. Buftaechiis, or Se. Euftatia, is ſituated to 
| the north-weſt" of * $2.” Ch/iftopher's in 17%. 40, Pp 
ie | north Hatitude This iſland,” which is only five 
8e wwagucs mrmeonpate,s A — to the ſouthward 


h- ke a high mountain out of the fea,” 5 
ad | Rretches out to che nörthe d, into a pr 255 
ed country. The number of ngen upon it, 


ht | and the comfortable ſituaxion of its inhabitants do Y 
ed great honour to che — of the Dutch. All 
n- | the ſides of the mbuntain are laid out into ſmall 
of | well cultivateck ſettlements: the houſes are well 
ly duilt and well furniſhed, moſt of the inhabitants 
„are in good eireumſtances, and have warehouſes 
ch filled with F#7opean Tommodities, With which 
et, | they furniſh their nei ighbours at a high tes. 
We | whenever they happen to'be diſappointed 
I | plies from EAgland and France.” They alſo ail 
nd | hefides ſome Ae commodities, great quan ities 
ro- of excellent tobacco, which comes to a good 
er- | market in Holland; and yet there is not a drop 
ny | of water in the iſland but what they are ſupplied 
| with from the clouds, Which they preſerve ſo 
| by carefully in CiltErars, "that they are very ſeldom 
nth | diſtreſſed. The top of the Mountain is covered 
ce ; | with a vaſt wood, in the middle of which, inſtead 
an of the point that might be expected. as it riſes in 
the form of a ſugar loaf, there is a wide and 
deep cavern, wich Was 4 once 4 
volcano. 8 
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To the north-weſt of this iſland, lies. that of 
Saba, in 170. 35'. north latitude. It at firſt ſight 
appears to be a rock, but the Dutch governors of 
St. Euſtatia have ſettled a ſmall colony there, in 
a valley, where they raiſe tobacco and other 
things. Both theſe iſlands have the misfortune 
of not having a ſingle port: &. Auſflatia however 
has a good road where all-the ſhips ride, and the 


Dutch have erected a pretty ſtrong fort to com- 


Wie come now to the iſland of St. Martin, 


ſituated in 189, 15, north latitude, a little incon- 


ſiderable iſland, about ſeven leagues in length, 
and four in breadth, and yet inhabited by two 
powerful nations; though its ſmallneſs is not its 
only diſadvantage, for the climate is far from 


being wholeſome, and the ſoil cannot be very 
e 


fertile, as there are no rivers, and very few 


ſprings, and even theſe are dried up in the hot 
ſalons, ſo that the inhabitants are obliged to 
have recourſe to their ciſterns of rain water; yet 


as inſignificant as this place may appear, it has 
been ws for, p -<o 
and Dutch. © . 
The French were the firſt European nation 
who attempted to ſettle this ifland s but allowing 
the Dutch to trade with them, they ſeized a fa- 
vourable cpportunity, ſurprized the French, 
drove them out, and then built a fort for their 
own ſecurity ; but the Spaniard: not liking their 
neighbourhood, drove out the Dutch in their 
turn, and erected a ſtrong fortreſs, to prevent 


any Other nation ſettling upon it: However at 


length perceiving that the Engliſh, French, and | 
RE . Dutch 


y the Spaniards, French, 
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French call candle wood, for the ball ſtick 


ſerve for candles, aud, at the ſamg tinge By SY 


light the room, yield a very agreeable cent. 
We are f fiow to proceed to their other 
which lie nearer the Spaniſh coaſt, 
which they receive fill greater advantages. 1 
Curagab, of as it is pronounced, and ſome- 
—_ written by the 2 ch, Curraſſaw, is an 
nd about fine or teh leagues long, and be | 
Broad, fitdated in 125. 4&. north latitude; | 
though the ſoil is far from being fruitful, and te 


rom 


| climate ſti farther fro om be ing either agreeable 0 


785 /et ſuch ha fo Beck the care and, induſtry 
f the 5975 that t ey receive great advantag 
. this ſal and' 95 pearance inconſiderable 
1 in v Which me 10 erf, a great 
gue of cattle; 4 but t ve 5 Oy their 
ve Low way into Wo d tobacco plan- 
tations, ſo that the proxiſions of all ſorts that 
are ra in this ifland, . Sh is thoug ht 1 5 
fearce maintain its inhabitants for one * 
theſe inhabitants are ſo far from 8 expoſe 10 
want, Fa there is not a more plentiful, or better 
rovided place in the * - Indies ; ; every thing 
ho owever fetches an high pr rice,” but this is fo far 
from being a diſadvantage, that it is the prin- 
cipal ſource of the great wealth of the inha- 
bitants. | 
The Harbour of Santa Baba is on the ſouth 
fide of the caſt end of the iſland, but the chief 
harbour is about three leagues from the ſouth-eaſt 
end of the ſouth fide, where the Dutch have a 
town, and a ſtrong fort; there is no 
at its — but —_ got in, it ke 
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place of great ſecurity. The Dutch town is for 
its fize one of the fineſt in America, and it has 
every thing requiſite to render it commodious 
and agreeable, as far as the climate and ſoil will 
permit. The public buildings are very neat; 
the port is rendered as ſafe as poſſible, and 
though the x 15 dangerous, yet the precau- 
tions taken by the government, for the ſervice 
of ſtrangers, not only free them from all difficul- 
ties, but render them alſo in a great meaſure in- 
ſenfible of any hazard ; by which means it is 
become one of the moſt frequented ports in the 
Wefl-Indies. All kind of labour is here per- 
formed by engines, with ſuch dexterity, that 
ſhips are lifted at once into the dock, where they 
are carefully and effeQually careened ; and all 
nations are with equal readineſs furniſhed with 
proviſions, naval ſtores, ammunition, and even 
artillery, | £ wn 
Bonaira and Aruba are alſo two iſlands in the 
poſſeſſion of the Dutch, dependent upon the 
iland of Curagao. The former lies ten leagues 
to the eaſtward of that iſland, and is about 17 
leagues in compaſs. The Dutch have a deputy 
governor, a guard of ſoldiers and a conſiderable 
number of Indians, with a fort for the protection 
and ſecurity of the place. | 1 
The hadians are huſbandmen and plant yams, 
tatoes, maize and guinea corn, but they are 
chiefly employed about cattle, particularly in 
ſending great quantities of goats fleſh to Curacao. 
There are alſo ſome horſes, bulls and cows, 
though they are not ſo numerous as the goats; 
but in all the iſland there are no ſheep or hogs, 
or 
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or any other animals except thoſe already men- 
toned. The ſouth fide is a plain low land, and 
there are ſeveral ſorts of trees, but none very 
large. There is a ſmall ſpring of water by the 
houſes, which ſerves the inhabitants, notwith- 
ſtanding its being brackiſh ; however, at the weſt 
end of the iſland is a good ſpring of freſh water, 
and three or four Indian families live there, 
theſe ſprings afford all the freſh water found 
in the place; near the eaſt end is a good ſalt 
pond, where Dutch ſloops go for ſalt, which is 
2 become a very 3 commodity 

ore. | 
The iſſand of Aruba lies ſeven leagues weſt 
from Curagao 3 but though it is not very con- 


tiderable, the inhabitants breed ſome cattle and 


a great many horſes, this renders it of ſervice, 
to the chief colony, which it alſo furniſhes with 
2 great quantity of garden ſtuff, without which 
the people at Curagas could not ſubſiſt; for, 
among their other methods of petting money, 
one is, allowing ſtrangers to erect hoſpitals on 

ſhore, for their fick, wherein they conſume a 


great many greens and roots, for which they pay 


2 very high price, as they do for all other con- 
veniences. | 1 55 | 
But to return to Caragao; as this iſland is not 


above ſeven leagues from the Spaniſb coaſt, it is 


commodiouſly fituated for carrying on a clan- 
deſtine trade. This was firſt begun by the ſale 
of negroes, brought thither by the Dutch from 
their numerous ſettlements on the coaſt of Guinea, 
who were bought openly by the Spaniards, and 
tranſported 1500 at a time, in their own veſſels. 
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But ſince the Engliſb at Jamaica have interfered 
in this trade, it has ſunk conſiderably. However 


the dealers at Curagao, and their correſpondents 
in Holland were too converſant in buſineſs to let 


the declenſion of the ſlave trade, rob them of 
the benefit of this iſland, they therefore built vaſt 


magazines, which they ſtored with European 


goods; and this not only preſerved the remainder 
of their ſlave trade, which was winked at by 
the Spaniſh governors, but the Spaniards, under 
the pretence of buying ſlaves, run all hazards to 
urchaſe the European commodities they wanted, 
y which means valt ſums are annually traded 
for in this way. RE ee | 
It has been computed that in time of peace, 


the trade of this iſland did not produce leſs to 


the Dutch than five millions of florins per annum, 
which is about half a million ſterling. But in 
time of war the profit is much larger, for then 
every article of their commerce is vaſtly in- 
creaſed: They ſell more naval and military 
ſtores, more ſlaves,” and more European goods to 
the Spaniards: and in the preſent war, they have 


in defiance of the moſt ſolemn treaties, ſup- 


plied the French iſlands, with proviſions, ammu- 
nition and naval ſtores, though the French will 
not ſuffer them to trade with them in time of 
2 Mean while their countrymen in Europe, 

ave taken upon them, to convey the produce of 
thoſe iſlands to France, in order to prevent its 
being taken by the English. n 
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4 ſhort Deſeription of the Iſland of St. Thomas, 


in the Poſſeſſion of the Danes, and Branden- 
burghers. TT Oy 
H E only remaining iſland in this part of 
the world that we ſtall now mention is 
that of, Sf. Thomas, which belapis to the Danes: 
it is ſituated in 189. north Ie, and is one 
of that cluſter of iſlands fed the *Virgins. 
Though this iſland is not age ſeve 
circumference,” it is in” a zcommodious ſitua- 
tion, and has an excellent port of an oyal form,” 
in a manner ſurrounded by two promontories, 
which defend the ſhips that lie within from al- 
moſt all winds. In the bottom of this port is a 
ſmall fortreſs which ſtands in a plain, and is a 
regular ſquare with four ſmall baſtions, but it has 
neither outworks nor a ditch, it being only ſur- 
rounded with a paliſade. On the right and left 
of the fort are two ſmall emigences, which in 
our plantations would be called bluffs'; but 
W ? ; _ 1 though 
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though they ſeem deſigned for batteries that 
would command the whole harbour, no ſuch uſe 

is made of them. The King of Denmark has 

here a governor and a garriſon ; notwithſtanding 
which, there is a large factory on the iſland be- 
longing to the Brandenburghers, the ſubjeQs of 
the King of Pruſſia. „ 

The neighbourhood of the Spaniſb iſland of 
Porto Rico is only at 17 leagues diſtance, and 
ſecures the inhabitants from the danger of want- 
ing proviſions, to which they would otherwiſe 
be expoſed ; for though the ſoil is tolerably 
good, and every foot of it cultivated, yet it 
would not produce ſufficient for the maintenance 
of the inhabitants, who are very numerous. 

The town of St. Thomas conſiſts of one long 

ſtreet, at the end of which is the Daniſb maga- 
zine, a large magnificent and convenient build - 
ing. The Brandenburg N is alſo very con- 
ſiderable, and the perſons belonging to it are 
chiefly French refugees, who fled thither when 
the proteſtants were Ws nga from the French 
iſlands. The chief produce of their plantations 
is ſugar, which is very fine grained, but made in 
ſmall quantities; yet the Daniſb governor who 
1s uſually a man of ſome rank, lives in a manner 
ſuitable to his character, and generally acquires 
a good fortune in that ſtation. The director of 
the Dani/> trade alſo becomes rich in a few 
years ; and the inhabitants in genera] are in 
very eaſy circumſtances, on 

| To this iſland the Spaniards are continually 

i} ſending large veſſels to purchaſe ſlaves. I his is 

| the chief ſupport of the Daniſb and Brandenburg 
| ; | COMMETCE, 
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commerce, as theſe ſlaves are drawn from their 
ſettlements upon the coaſt of Africa, which if 
they had not this vent for them would have lon 
ago become uſeleſs and conſequently deferred. | 
The Spaniards alſo buy here, as well as at 
Czragao, all ſorts of European goods, of which 
there is always a vaſt ſtock in the magazine be- 
longing chiefly to the Dutch. There is likewiſe 
a great reſort of Enghſb, Dutch, and French 
veilels to this port, where they can always de- 
pend upon the ſale of ſuperfluous, and the pur- 
chaſe of neceſſary commodities. But though a 
prodigious deal of buſineſs is tranſacted in time 
of peace, in time of war it 15 vaſtly increaſed, 
for — a neutral port, the privateers of all na- 
tions reſort thither to ſell their prizes. 
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Abnival Drake ſail from Pont PE” N at 
Magador, where one of his Men is ſeized and 
carried off by the Inhabitants. | He proceeds, to 
Cape Blanco, where he ſeizes a Ship, and leaving 
the Harbour, takes @ Portugueze Veſſel. © He 
arrives at the Iſland of Mayo, and paſſes by 
other of the Cape de Verd Maud, near which 
be takes a Portugueze Veſel laden with Wine. 
He arrives at the River of Plate, and proceeds 
From thence to Seal Bay, where he trades with 
the natives. The* Admiral then ſails to Port St. 
Julian, where Mr. Doughty is tried and hanged. 


A Dmiral Drake who had before diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf in ſeveral voyages by his integrity, 
ravery 
t might here be expected that we ſhould begin theſe 
voyages round the world with that of Magellan, who firſt 
Vor . N 7 paſſed 
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bravery and conduct +, failed cut of Phymouth 
Sound on the 15th of November 1573, with the 
reſolution to chaſtize the Spaniards for the ill 
treatment both he and this nation had received 
ſrom that people. He had five ſhips under his 
command; the Pelican, which he afterwards 
called the Hind, burthen 100 tons; the Elizabei; 
of 80 tons, commanded by Capt. Jab Winter ; 
hs manded by old, a bark of 30 tons burthen, com- 


Thomas; the fly-boat 
of 5o 2 1. Wer renee ao dF 22 i 
AUP pare pt 1 5/y0ns, Nn Mpon, com- 


rt er. ſhips were ne with - 
able men; furniſhed * en my 

ions, and had four pinnaces o 24, 5 KA in 
Pieces, to be fet up as _ — But 


ö nad es Wee in hich 
ſeve 


the Arei hakbe * his: nada); and SN 
— Hrs the-firſtwho encompaſſed the globe, thopgh he 
was killed in his. paſſage /at. the iſland. of an in the 


Eaſi- Indies: His ſhip however returned to pain; and 


this voyage would have been highly, worthy of attention, 
had it been written with that [regard to truth which 
ſhould never be violated by thoſe who would convey real 
instruction. In proof of 0 aſſertion we need only men- 
tion the abſurd ſtory. of the inhabitants of Patagonia, who 
were ſo tall that the head of a middle-ſiz'd man reached 
only to their waiſts, and one of them eat a baſket of biſ- 
cult at a meal, and drank a bucket of water at a draught, 
Magellan afterwards it is pretended, preached the Chriſtian 
religion to the inhabitants of Meſſana, and converted not 
dal the King but the whole iſland, though/he could not 
bly know a word of their language, nor they a ſyllable 


| of his. Indeed the whole yoyage abounds with abſurdi- 
ties of the like kind, 
+ In our account of the diſcoverigh ad _ Ergo, Ss 


Vol, i IV. Chap. 2. 
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ſeveral of the ſhips were much damaged, and 


the Pelican, in particular, loſt her main waſt, Rs 


were obliged to put hack to P/ymanth;;” where 


| Having refitted,) they ſer fail on the 13th of De- 


cember, with a. favourable wind, on the 25th 
paſſed Cape Cantin in Morocco, and on the 27th 
arrived at the illand of Magador, 18 leagues 
more to the ſouthward, which had been ap- 
pointed the place of general rendezvous in caſe 

Magador is ſituated about 2a mile from the 
main land, between which and that iſland, they 
found a very ſafe and convenient harbour. Here 
Mr, Drake ordered one of the pinnaces to be put 
together, and while they were thus employed, 
ſome of the inhabitants approached the ſhore, 
making ſigns of peace, and two of them ven- 
tured on board in the Admiral's boat, which 
was ſent to fetch them; one of the Exgliſb being 
left by way of hoſtage till their return. Theſe 
told them by ſigns, that the reaſon of their com- 


ing was to make him an offer of their friendſhip, 


and that the next day they would furniſh his 
ſhips with proviſions ; whereupon Mr. Drake 
returned their civility by giving them ſome linen 
cloth, ſhoes and a javelin ; upon which _— 
on ſhore, on receiving their companions, freel 

releaſed the — | : 
The next day a conſiderable body of the na- 
tives appeared near the ſea fide ; when it being 
— —4 that they came laden with proviſions, 
the t was ſent to receive them; but one of 


the men, entertaining no diſtruſt, and haſtily 
leaping out, as imagining himſelf among friends, 
' 


was 
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was immediately ſeized, and others of the na- 
tives quitting an ambuſcade, the ſailors who 


were going to attempt to reſcue their companion 
were glad to recover their boat, and put off 
with great precipitation, The Admiral being 
extremely exaſperated at this piece of treachery 
landed a body of men and marched a confidera- 
ble way into the country to no purpoſe, for the 
Moors every where avoided him ; he therefore 
returned to his ſhip, and the pinnace being 
finiſhed in four days, they ſet ſail from the coaſt 
of Morocco on the 3oth of December. | 

The perſon who had been thus made priſoner 
was named John Fry. He was carried up into 


the country, and examined with reſpect to his 
nation, and the deſtination of the fleet, and hay- 


ing declared that they were Engliſb ſhips bound 
to the ſtreights, under the command of Admiral 
Drake, who to conceal his real deſign had art- 
fully cauſed this report to be ſpread, he was ſent 
| back with aſſurances of friendſhip, and ſome 
preſents for the Admiral ; but he being gone 
before Fry's return, he was afterwards ſent back 
to England in a merchant ſhip. Y f 
On the 17th of January, the Admiral arrived 
at Cape Blanco, where he found a ſhip at anchor, 
with only two men left to guard her. Of this 
ſhip he made a prize, and ordering her to be 
taken into the harbour, ſtaid there four days, 
both to lay in a ſtock of freſh proviſions, of 
which he found great plenty, and to exerciſe the 
men on ſhore, in order to fit them as well for the 
land, as the ſea ſervice. The inhabitants would 
have ſold him ſome ſlaves, and offered him 2 


woman 
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woman with a ſucking child at her breaſt, but 
Mr. Drake did not chuſe to engage in this 
traffic. He however ſupplied them with freſh 
water of which they were then in great want, 
and in return they gave him ambergreaſe and 

ſome precious gums. 83 

The Admiral left this harbour on the 22d of 
January, taking with him a Portuguexe caraval, 
bound to the Cape de Verd Mandi, for ſalt, and 
leaving behind him a ſmall bark of his own. 
The maſter of the Portugueze veſſel informed the 
Admiral that in one of the Cape de Verd aas, 
called Mayo, there was a conſiderable quantity 
of dried goats, Which were annually prepared 
| for ſuch of the King's ſhips as called there. At 
: this iſland, on which were ſome Portuguexe, they 
| - arrived on the 27th, but found the villages on 
the coaſt abandoned, and the wells of freſh water 
ſtopped up. A body of men commanded by 
Capt. Winter, were ordered to march into the 
country to take a view of it, which they did, and 
found the ſoil extremely fertile, and producing 
great plenty of fruit, particularly fine cocoas, 
| hgs, and grapes of a molt delicious favour ; and 


— 


 * FF 9 I > * 


notwithſtanding its being in the midſt of winter, 
the air was temperate and pleaſant. They ſaw 
many yuh and kids, but they were too ſw ft to 
be eaſily caught, though they might have 
brought off many that were old, dead, and died, 
that were laid in their way ; from which they 
Juitly inferred, that the inhabitants had been for- 
bid to trade with them ; and this was indeed the 
caſe, They alſo ſaw large quantities of wild 
hens, and {alt made by the heat of ihe ſan, and 
N 3 at 
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at length diſcovered pear of water, but at too 
great a diſtance from the ſhips for them to think 
of bringing any on board. 


On the ziſt of January they paſſed by, the 


iſland of St. Jago, the valleys of which were in- 
habited by the Por/ugueze, while the mountains 
were poſſeſſed by the Moors. Near this iſland 
they ſaw two Portugueze ſhips under fail, and as 
Portugal was then annexed to the crown of Spain, 
he took one of them, which proved to be a good 
prize, laden with wine. Mr. Drake detained the 
Pilot, but ſet at liberty the maſter and all the 
crew, giving them one of his own pinnaces, 
and reſtoring them their cloaths, ſome proviſions 
and a butt of wine. On their leaving the iſland, 
| ſeveral pieces of cannon were fired at them, but 
without doing them any harm. 


The ſame night they came to the iſſand De/ Fuego, 


or the burning ifland, ſo called from the volcano 
on its north ſide. On the fouth fide of Del Fuego 
they ſaw a very delightful iſland, named Brava, 
which produced oranges, lemons, cocoas, and 
innumerable vegetables, while the cooling 


ſtreams with which it is watered, in their pro- 


greſs to the ſea, contribute to its fertility, and 


improve the landſkip ; but the ſea around it be- 


ing unfathomable, and conſequently there being 
no poſſibility of anchoring, it is avoided by 
ſhips, and to this may be attributed its want of 


inhabitants, for ſome of the Admiral's people 


travelling up into the country, met with no ſign 
of an human being, except a poor hermit, who 

fled from them, and in whole cell they found 
| AR ſiſcarcely 
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ſcarcely any thing, beſides a crucifix, ſome images 
of rude workmanſhip, and an ill contrived altar. 
| Having taken in a freſh ſupply of water at 
Brawa, they quitted the Cape de Verd {/lands, 
and proceeded towards the line; in their ap- 
proach to which they met with very changeable 
weather, being ſometimes becalmed for a con- 
ſiderable time together, and at others toſſed 
about by tempeſts They ſaw all the way great 
numbers of dolphins, bonetos, and flying fiſhes, 
ſome of which dropped into their ſhips ; * theſe 
being purſued by ſharks and other fiſhes of prey, 
uſe their fins as wings, ſpringing up to a great 
height out of the water and dropping down 
when their fins loſe their moiſture. es - 

On the th of February they paſſed the line, 
and on the 5th of April ſaw land for the firſt 
time, after a run of 54 days. This proved to be 
the coaſt of Brazil, and they no ſooner came 
within ſight of the ſhore than large fires were 
lighted up in ſeveral parts, which were ſuppoſed 
to be the uſual ſacrifices made by the inhabitants 
on the appearance of ſhips to implore the aſſiſt- 
ance of their gods, to prevent their landing, or to 
put the people on their guard for fear of a foreign 
invaſion from ſome unknown enemy. 

Two cays aſter, they parted ſrom the Chriſſo- 
pher, in a fiorm of rain, thunder and lightening, 
but on the 11th they came up with her at a cape, 
to which the Admiral gave the name of Cape Joy. 
They here found a ſmall harbour, where the 
| ſhips rode in great ſafety, the force of the ſea 

being broken by a large rock, on which they 

killed ſeveral ſeals ; thele they kept for * e 
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found. them wholeſome, though they did not | 


think them very palatable. They here alſo took 
in freſh water ; but though the air was mild and 
the ſoil -of the country rich and fertile, they 


could diſcern no other inhabitants but herds of 


wild deer ; ſome of the ſailors however diſcovered 
the print of human feet in the ſand. | 
They now ſteered for the great river of Plate, 
which they entered, but finding no good harbour, 
they put to ſea again, and -on the night of the 
27th, came to a bay ; when Mr. Drake took his 
boat to go on ſhore and examine the coaſt; but 
was overtaken by ſo thick a fog, that he thought 
roper to return to.his ſhip, which he could not 
15 found without great difficulty, if Capt. 
Thomas had not ſteered in ſearch of him. He 
however ſome time after went on ſhore, and 


found plenty of water and proviſions. The in- 


habitants who were well made, ſtrong and active, 
leaped and danced with all the ſigns of mirth and 


humour, and were not averſe to traffic, 


though they would receive nothing out of any 


man's hand, but would have what they purchaſed 


laid on the ground for their examination. 


The next day the fleet were joined by the 


Swan, which had been miſſing ; and the Mary- 
gold and Chriſtopher, that had been ſent out in 
ſearch of a ſafer harbour, returned with the 


agreeable news that they had found one, and 


thither the whole fleet ſailed ; where being ar- 
rived, the Admiral ordered the Swar to be burnt 
as a ſuperfluous veſſel, which was done, after 
they had divided the proviſions and iron work 


among the-reſt of the fleet, Here they found 
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ſuch multitudes of ſeals, that they killed above 


200 in an hour. While they were employed on 
ſhore, the natives appeared at a diſtance, upon a 


riſing ground. They were ſtrong, well 1 1 
err 


tioned, and had agreeable features ; but 
faces were painted. They wore ſomething 
wreathed about their heads, and their other 


covering was only the ſkins of , beaſts wrapped 


about their waiſts. They had bows of an ell 
1 and every one of them bore two arrows, 
and indeed they ſeemed to be not altogether 
deſtitute of military diſcipline, as appeared from 
the method obſerved by their commander in or- 
dering and ranging them. Some of theſe people 
paint their bodies all over black, except their 
necks, which they coloured white; others paint 
one ſhoulder black and the other white, and 
many of them had their legs ting'd black, and 
adorned with white moons. This continual 
daubing cloſes up the pores, and renders theſe 


people leſs ſuſceptible of cold and heat. They 


were at firſt extremely ſhy of coming near the 
Engliſh, but the Admiral having cauſed ſome 
baubles to be tied to a pole ſuck in the ground, 
and left for chem to take when they pleaſed, they 
ſoon after came and removed them, leaving 
oſtrich feathers, and other toys in exchange. 
Upon this the Admiral and ſome of his men 

came again, and approached nearer the hill, but 


retreated on his ſeeing them give figns of fear, 


and prepare to retire. This convincing the na- 
tives that he had no ill deſigns againſt them, 
they boldly advanced towards the Exgliſb, and 
two of them, attracted by the Jace on the 


Admirals 
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Admiral's hat, ſlyly came behind him, and 


ſnatching it off his Head, ran away with it, and 
then divided the ſpoil, one keeping the hat, and 
the other the lace. To this place the Admiral 
gave the name of Seal Bay, from the great num- 
r of thoſe animals that frequent it. Here is 
alſo a bird called a booby, ſo ſtupid as to ſtand 
fill while it is knocked on the head, and many 


oſtriches, tt.e thigh of which bird is as large as 


the leg of a ſizeable ſheep ; but though they can- 
not fly, they are not eaſily taken. for being 
aſſiſted by the fluttering of their wings, they 
run faſt, and fling ſtones behind them at their 


purſuers with a pretty good aim, graſping them 


with their talons, 
Having left this place, they proceeded on 
their voyage to the ſouthward, and on the 20th 
June anchored in Por! St. Julias, ſo called by 
agellan, where the Admiral, accompanied by 
fix men going on ſnire in his boat to take a 
view of the country, was in ſome danger from 


the natives, who flew his gunner, a man for 


whom he had a ſincere regard; he nowever re- 
venged bis death by killing the murderer with 
his own hand. Here they found a gibbet which 
Vd been erected by Magellan for & 

of ſome of his mutinous company, who had 
conſpired his death, and here alſo Acmiral Drake 


cauſed Mr. Doughty to be tried and 2 for 


the ſame crime againſt bimſelf. 


CHAP. 


e execution 
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The. Adniral fails through the Streights of Ma- 
ellan n his « 


, which, are deſcribed 3 but on his entering 
in 


{he South Sea, meets with @ great Storm, i- 
awhich he is ſeparated from the Elizabeth, <vbich 


returns to England. He arrives at Mocha, 


.avhere the Indians murder two of his Men. He 
feizes a very rich Ship at Valparaiſo. Part of the 
. Crew are attacked ou Shore near the Harbour of 


Coquimbo, % @ formidab/e Body of Spaniards, 


He takes à large uantity of Silver from a 


Spaniard aue lay aſleep, and ſeizes ſome Peru- 


vian Sheep laden awith Treaſure. Takes ſeveral 
Ships richly laden, among which is the Cacafuego, 
and at length lands and takes plieſſion of Nova» 


lbion or California, 4% King ſurrendering his 
Crown ta bim. e e e e 


T kAVING Port Se. Jalian on the 17th of 


1 Augu/?, they fell in with the ſtreights of 


lagellan on the zoth, and the next day entering 
them, found the pallage ſo intricate and winding, 
that the wind, though ſometimes favourable, was 
without its changing, frequently againf them 

| this gave them much fatigue and trouble, eſpe- 
cially as they had many ſudden ſqualls which 
rendered this paſſage very dangerous, for though 
they found ſeveral good harbours and plenty of 
freſh water, yet the ſea is ſo deep, that there is 
no anchoring, except in ſome very narrow river 


or 
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or between the rocks. On both ſides the ſtreights 
are vaſt ranges of mountains that riſe far above 
the clouds, and are covered with perpetual ſnow, 
where they found the air extremely cold, and the 
men were benumbed with froſt and ſhow. At 
the ſouth-eaſt part of the ſtreights are ſeveral 
iſlands, between which the ſea breaks in, as it 
does into the main entrance. It had been 
imagined that the current always ſet one way, 
but they now found from the ebb and flood that 
this was a miſtake, and that the water roſe five 


fathoms all along the coaſt. Theſe ſtreights are 


never narrower than one league, or broader than 
four. On the 24th of Auguſi they made an iſland 
in the ſtreights, where there were ſuch multi- 
tudes of penguins, that they killed 3000 in leſs 
than one day. W | 
On the 6th of September they entered the 
South Sea, but the next day they were driven to 
the ſouthward by a ſtorm, and were obliged to 
anchor among ſome iſlands, where they found 
| freſh water and excellent herbs, and not far from 
thence entered another bay, where they ſaw 
people ranging from one iſland 'to another, in 
their canoes in ſearch of proviſions, who traded 
with them for ſome commodities. Steering 
northward from hence, they, on the 3d of 
OFober, found three iſlands, in one of which 
was an incredible number of birds. 
On the 8th of Oober they loſt the Elizabeth 
commanded Capt. Winter, which they 
imagined was forced back by a ſtorm into the 
ſtreights ; a conjecture that proved true, though 
they were miſtaken in ſuppoſing her loſt, for the 


Captain, 
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Captain, after having taken poſſeſſion of the 
ſtreights and the 5 in the name 
of Queen Elizabeth, was ſo happy as to return 
6 Fafa... = of 
They now ſteered for the coaſt of Chili, and 
on the 29th of Nowember, caſt anchor at the iſle 


of Macha, where the Admiral, with ten men, 


going on ſhore, were met by ſome of the natives, 
who behaved with great civility, gave them two 
fat ſheep and ſome potatoes in return for a few 


 trifles, and alſo promiſed to bring them water, 


for which they received ſome preſents before- 


hand. Theſe people had been driven thither 


by the cruelty of the Spaniards, who had forced 
them to leave their habitations and retire to this 
iſland, in order to preſerve their lives and liber- 
ties. The next day therefore two of the men 
being ſent on ſhore with barrels for water, the 
natives ſeeing that they had them at an ad- 
vantage, and taking them for Spaniards, whom 
they had reſolved never to ſpare, inſtantly ſeized 
them, and knocked them on the head. | 
The Admiral now continuing his courſe, met 
an Indian in a canoe, who miſtaking his people 
for Spaniards, told them, that there was at Val. 
paraiſo, a large (hip laden for Peru. The Admiral 
rewarded him for his intelligence, and he readily 
agreed to conduct them to the place where the 
ſhip lay at anchor. Upon their coming up to 


this veſſel they found that ſhe had no more men 


than eight Spaniards and three negroes, who 
— them friends, welcomed them by beat 
of drum, and invited them on board to drin 
ſome Chil: wine, With this invitation they im- 
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under the hatches, took poſſeſſion, when one of 
the Spaniards ſeeing how the others were ſerved, 


leaped over board, and ſwam to Valparaiſo, upon 


which the inhabitants immediately quitted the 
town. The Admiral then having . his 
new prize, in which were as found to the value of 
30,000 Spaniſb piſtoles of pure gold of Baldivia. 
He manned her boat and his own, landed, 


and rifled both the town and the chapel, whence 


he took a filver chalice, the altar cloth, and two 
cruets, .of which he made a preſent to his chap- 
lain; and having alſo found a conſiderable quan- 
tity of Chili wine, he ſent that on board; 
then he ſet all his priſoners on ſhore, except 
one, whom he kept for his pilot, and directly 
ſteered towards Lima the capital of Peru. | 


The fleet continuing their courſe, put into the 


haven of Coguimbo, and here fourteen men were 
ſent on ſhore to fetch water, when being diſco- 
vered by the town, the Spaniards reſolved to re- 


cover the glory of their nation, by being revenged 


on ſo daring an enemy, and therefore ſent out a 
body of 3co horſe and 200 foot to attack them. 


The Exgliſb however retreated, and after ſome 


diſpute, reached their ſhips, with the loſs only 
of one man, who was ſhot, and whom this 
formidable army beheaded, while the Indians 
ſtucx his body full of arrows. The Admiral 
however ordered a paity of men the next day on 


ſhore to bury him, to whom the Spaniards in vain 
diſplayed a flag of truce, as if to invite them to 


a parley ; but the Engh/ believing that their fide- 


care 


lity was no greater than their courage, did not 


mediately complied, and driving the nd | 
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care to truſt them, and having interred their 
compan'on, returned to their ſhips. | 
Mr. Drake then weighing anchor proceeded to 
a port called Tarapaxa, where r ſome of 
his men, they found a Spaniard aſleep with 
eighteen bars of ſilver lying by him, worth 
about 4000 Spanz/h ducats, which they took 
without diſturbing the Spaniard's repoſe. Soon 
after, landing again in order to take m water, 
they met a Spaniard and an Indian driving eight 
Peruvian ſheep laden with very fine filver, each 
of the ſheep having two leathern bags on his 
back, in which were 100 weight of that metal, 
When delivering the poor animals from their 
burdens, they lodged the bags in the ſhips, and 
then ſuffered the Spaniard and Indian to drive 
away their beaſts. | . | 
From hence they failed to the port of Arica, 
where they found three ſmall barks, in which 
were 57 wedges of filver, each weighing about 
20 pounds; the men who belonged to them f-ar- 
ing no danger, were all on ſhore, by which 
means they took no priſoners. However. not 
being ſtrong enough to attack the town, they 
again put to ſea, and ſoon after fell in with a 
{mall bark, when finding nothing in it but linen 
N they took a ſmall part of it, and then let 
er go. 1 
Os the 13th of February they entered the Pork 
of Lima, where they found a fleet of twelve ſhips 
lying at anchor, with ſcarce any perſons left to 
guard them ; the commanders and their crews. 
being all on ſhore. On their examining the 
cargoes of theſe ſaips they found a cheſt filled 
O 2 with 
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with rials of plate, which they took on board 


with ſome filks and linens ; but being informed 


that another very rich ſhip called the Cacafuego, 
had lately left that- harbour, in order to ſail to 


Paita, the Admiral reſolved to follow her; but 


on his arrival at Paita, found ſhe bad left that 


port and was gone to Panama; he however fell 


in with another, that in ſome meaſure attoned for 


his diſappointment, ſhe having on board 80 
pounds weight of fine gold, belides a large 
golden crucifix adorned with emeralds, which 
Fe ſeized, together with ſome uſeful cordage. 
The Admiral ſtill reſolving to continue the 
purſuit of the Cacafuego, promiſed that whoever 
firſt ſaw her. ſhould have the gold chain he him- 
ſelf wore about his neck ; which fell to the ſhare 
of Mr. John Drake, who firſt deſcried her at 
about three o'clock in the afternoon, and about 
fix they came up with and boarded her, after 
having in three ſhots brought her mizen maſt by 
the board. They found her cargo full as valuable 
as it had been repreſented, ſhe having thirteen 
cheſts full of rials of plate, 80 pounds weight of 


gold, 25 tons of ſilver bars, and a large quan- 


tity of jewels. Among the many rich pieces of 

late were two very large ſilyer bowls gilt, which 
. to the pilot, one of which the Admiral 
told him he hoped he would allow him to keep 
by way of remembrance, to which the pilot who 
is one of the moſt conſiderable perſons on board 


the Shaniſp ſhips, readily conſented, and imme- 
diately preſented the other to the Admirals 


ſteward, , 
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Having taken this valuable treaſure on board, 
they diſmiſſed the veſſel, and allowed her to 
purſue her courſe to Panama, after having ſup- 
plied the captain and his crew with linen, and 
other neceſſaries. | | 

The Admiral ſtill continuing his courſe to the 
weſtward, came up with a ſhip laden with china 
ware, ſilks of the ſame country, and linen cloth; 
and having taken out of it what was thought 
moſt valuable, and among the reſt a falcon of 
maſſy gold, which had a very valuable emerald 
ſet in its breaſt, he ſet the ſhip and her people 
at liberty, keeping only the pilot to aſſiſt in na- 
vigating his own veſſel. 1 

This pilot ſteered them into the harbour of 
Guatulco, and informed them, that there were 
only ſeventeen Spaniards in the town. Having 
therefore put to ſhore, the Admiral, and ſome 
of his people landed, entered the place, and 
marched directly to the public hall, where they 
found the court ſitting, and the judge ready to 
paſs ſentence on a number of poor negroes who 
were accuſed of conſpiring to burn the town, 
But the Admiral's coming ſoon changed the 
ſcene of affairs, for without ſhewing any re- 
verence to the authority of the court, he cauſed 
the judges, witneſſes, and priſoners to be car- 
ried on board his own ſhip, where he obliged 
the chief judge to write to the townſmen to keep 
at a diſtance, and permit the Engliſb to water in 

uiet. This being done, the town was ranſacked 
or plunder, but none found, except about a 


| buſhel of rials of plate, only one of the ſailors 
| purſuing a rich * who fled. from the. 
| * 


town, 
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town, took from him a gold chain, and ſome 
jewels. Here the Admiral ſet on ſhore his 
Spaniſh priſoners, and an old Portugueze pilot, 
whom he had brought from the Cape de Verd 
iſlands, and then ſer fail for the iſland Canno, 
where they anchored on the 16th of March, in a 
freſh water river. While they lay here they 
ſeized a Spaniſh veſſel bound for the Philippine 
iſlands, which put in here for refreſhment, and 
having taken a part of her cargo, diſcharged 


r. 

The Admiral now thinking he had in ſome 
meaſure taken revenge on the Spaniards, both for 
the wrongs his country had ſuffered from them, 
as well as for his own private injuries, began to 


deliberate on the beſt way of returning home. | 


He reflected that to return by the ſtreights of 
Magellan, the only paſſage that had been yet diſ- 
covered, would be throwing himſelf into the 
hands of the Spamards, who might probably 
wait for him there with more force than he could 
be able to reſiſt, as he had but one ſhip left, and 
that not ſtrong though it was very rich. All 
things therefore conſidered, he reſolved to pro- 
ceed ro the FEaft-Indies, by failing to the weſt, 
and then to follow the Portzugueze courſe, by 
paſſing the Cape of Good Hope ; but being be- 
calmed, he found it neceſſary to fteer farther to 
the north, in hopes of obtaining a good wind, 
upon which he ſailed at leaſt 600 leagues, till he 
came into 43%. of north latitude, where he found 
the air exceſſive cold, and on his proceeding far- 
ther, the ſeverity of the weather became more 

intoletable ; he therefore Reered back gy" 
| | - 6 
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the ſouth, till he came into 380. north latitude, 
where he found a very good bay, which he en- 
tered with a favourable gale. | | 
This country on account of its white cliffs, 
which are ſeen at a good diftance at fea, he in 
honour of his native foil, called Nowa Albion, 
though it has been ſince known by the name of 
Caliſornia. There were ſeveral huts near the 
water fide, well fenced from the ſeverity of the 
weather; a fire was in the middle of cach, and, 
round it the people lay upon ruſhes, with nothing 
elſe between them and the earth. The men 
were entirely naked; but the women wore a 
covering of bullruſhes, dreſſed after the manner 
of hemp, and faſtened about their waiſts, with 
a deer-ſkin flung over their ſhoulders. Theſe 


people ſoon ſent the Admiral a preſent of ſome 


feathers and cawls of net work, and he enter- 
tained the perſons wha brought them with ſuch 
kindneſs and liberality, that they were highly de- 
lighted. They ſoon after ſent him another 
preſent, that conſiſted of feathers and bags of 
tobacco: A conſiderable body of them waited 


upon him, to deliver them, while the reſt were 
| gathered together at the top of 'a ſmall hill, ar 
| the bottom of which the Admiral had pitched 


ſome tents; and from this eminence, one of 
them harangued the Admiral ; and having ended 
his ſpeech, they all laid down their arms, and 
coming down offered their own preſents, and 
civilly returned thoſe the Admiral had made 
them: While the women who remained above 
ſeemed by their tearing their hair and howlings, 
0 be engaged in offering ſacrifices, upon * 

1 he 
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the Admiral ordered divine ſervice to be cele- 
brated in his tent, and theſe innocent people 
attended -with great - decency, attention, and 
amazement. | 
The news of the arrival of theſe ſtrangers be- 
ing ſpread through the country, there came two 
perſons, one of whom made a long ſpeech; from 
which, and the geſtures of both, it was under- 
ſtood that the King himſelf intended to pay the 
Admiral a viſit, provided they would giye ſome 
token of his receiving a peaceſul welcome. 
Which being readily granted, their Sovereign 
ſoon after made his appearance attended by a 
conſiderable train. In the front came a very 
comely perſon, bearing a ſtaff before the King, 
upon which hung two crowns made of net- 
work, artificially wrought with feathers of many 
colours, and three chains made of bones. The 
King who immediately followed, had a very 
agreeable perſon, and approached with an air of 
dignity, he was ſurrounded by a guard of tall 
well-looking men, cloath'd in ſkins, then fol- 
lowed the common people, who to make the 
finer ſhew, had painted their faces, with different 
colours, and all of them had their arms full of 
preſents, the very children not excepted, | 
The Admiral drew up all his men in a line of 
battle, and ſtood within the fences of his tent, 
ready to receive them: At ſome diſtance from 
him the whole train halted, and obſerved a pro- 
found filence, when the perſon who marched 


firſt with the ſtaff, began a ſpeech, which laſted 


half an hour ; and that being ended, the ſame 


officer began a ſong, and ſtruck up a dance, 
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wherein he was followed by the King and his 
ſubjects, who came up ſinging and dancing to 
the fences, which the Admiral had made to 
ſecure his tent from treachery ; then all of 
them ſitting down, the King is {aid to have made 
a ſolemn offer of his whole kingdom to the Ad- 
miral ; and with the conſent of his ſubjects, 
. took off the crown of feathers he wore on his 
head, and placed it upon the Admiral's, at the 
ſame time, inveſting him with other enſigns of 
royalty. All which the Admiral received, hop- 
ing that this ſurrender might one time or other 
add to the glory of his Sovereign, and the ad- 
vantage of England. But it is moſt probable 


| theſe Indians had no ſuch deſign: they ſeemed 


to conſider the Eng//b, as a ſuperior order of 
beings; and [theſe actions might be no more 
than the higheſt compliment they. could pay 
| them. The common people now diſperſed them - 
ſelves among the Admiral's tents, expreſſing ſuch 
an high admiration and love for the Eng/i/þ, that 
they ſeemed to think them more than mortal, 
and even came before them with ſacrifices, 
which they attempted to offer, with the pro- 
foundeſt devotion ; but the Eagliſb kept them 
back, and endeavoured by their ſigns to render 
them ſenſible, that there was an 8 

Being to whom alone thoſe honours were due. 
Some time aſter, the Admiral and his people 
travelled to ſome diſtance up inta the country, 
which they found to be extremely full of large 
fat deer, that were very often near 1000 in a 
herd. There was alſo ſuch vaſt plenty of a 
kind of rabbits, that the whole country ſeemed 
on- 
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one entire warren; but though their heads were 
like thoſe of our rabbits, they had a bag on 
each ſide of their jaws, in which they preſerved 
ſuch proviſions as they could not immediately 
devour; their feet reſembled thoſe of a mole, 
and their tail was like that of a rat. Their fleſh 

was much efleemed by the natives, and their 
ſkins afforded cloathing for the King and his 
principal ſubjects. / | 

The Spaniards had never been upon this ſhore, 
and it 1s certain that Mr. Drake had the honour 
of firſt diſcovering it. He therefore at his de- 
parture erected a pillar, and affixed to it a large 
plate, upon which were engraven her Majeſty's 
name and picture, her arms, and title to the 
country, with the day and year in which the 
Admiral, whoſe name was alſo inſcribed, had 
arrived on that coaſt, 
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The Admiral ſails from Nova Albion, and arrives 
at the Ladrone Iſlands, whence he proceeds to 
Ternate, where he is viſited by the King; with 
a ſport Account of that Iſland. He has Forges 
fer up in a ſmall uninhabited Iſland to the South- 
award of Celebes. The Ship in danger of being 
loft on @ Rack, He comes io an Anchor on the 
land of Baratene; a Character of the In- 
habitants, He then proceeds to Java, where he 

is abell received by five Kings. A curicus Way 
of boiling Rice. He doubles the Cape of Good- 
Hope; takes in Water at Sierra Leona, and 
arrives at Plymouth. The Honours he receiv 
er his return to England. | Tae 


AVING taken in a freſh ſupply of provi- 

1 ſions, and a ſufficient ſtock of water, the 
Admiral left Nowe Albion on the 23d of 7uly, the 
inhabitants appearing extremely concerned at 
his departure, and lighting fires on the higheſt 
hills, as was ſuppoſed to make facrifices to pro- 
cure the ſafety of theſe ſtrangers, till the ſhip 
was out of fight. Mean while the Admiral 
ſtretched forwards to the weſtward, for the 
Molucca iſlands, and on the 13th of October came 
up with the Ladrones, whence a great number of 


[mall veſſels came off, bringing fiſh, fruit and 


other proviſions to ſell. Theſe veſſels looked 


imooth and ſhining like burniſhed horn, and _ 
eac 
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each fide of them lay out two pieces of wood, 


and the inſide was adorned with white ſhells* “: 


The people in theſe veſſels had the lower part of 
their ears pared round, and ſtretched with the 
heavy pendants that hung in them. Their teeth 
were as black as jet, occaſioned by their chewing 
an herb with a ſort of powder, which they car- 
ried about with them for that purpoſe, and were 
eſteemed of great ſervice in preſerving them. 
And their nails ſeemed deſigned for defenſive 
weapons, by their ſuffering them to grow at leaſt 


a full inch in —_— Theſe people ſeemed-at | 


firſt to deal very fairly, but ſoon began to ſteal 
every thing they could lay their hands on; and 
it was impoſſible to make them part with any 
thing, on which they had once ſeized. This 
uſage made the Engliſb refuſe to deal with them, 


and hinder their going on board their ſhip, at 
o exaſperated, that they flung 
43 


which they were 
ſtones ; but on firing a ſingle gun, they were 
intimidated, that they leaped into'the water, and 


ſkulked for ſhelter under their veſſels till the ſhip | 


was at ſome diſtance, when nimbly recovering 


them, they ſteered to the ſhore, but not without | 


frequently caſting their eyes behind them. 


On the 18th they came to ſeveral other iſlands, | 


ſome of which appeared to be very populous, 
and, continuing their courſe, paſſed by the 


®* It is evident that theſe were the Indian Proas, which | 
the reader will ſee particularly deſcribed in Mr, Anſon's 
voyage round the World. Chap. XI. 5 

1 Theſe were doubtleſs the Areca and Betel ſtill uſed in 
the eaſt for the ſame purpoſe, Ste Dampier's voyage round 
the world, Chap. ix, * | 
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Wands of Tagulada, Zelon, and Zewarra ; the 
firſt of which produces great quantities of cinna- 
mon, and the inhabitants of moſt of them were 
friends to the Portugueze. a n 
On the 14th of Nowember they fell in with the 
Moluccas, and intending to ſail to Hare, coaſted 
along the iſland Mutyr, ſubject to the King of 
Ternate; but were prevented by meeting his 
Viceroy, who ſeeing the Admiral's ſhip, boldly 
ventured on board, and adviſed him by ſigns, not 
to proſecute his voyage to Tyabre, but to ſail di- 
rectly for Ternate, becauſe his maſter was a great 
enemy to the Portugueze, and would have nothin 
to do with-him, if he was at all concerned with 
Tydore, or the Portugueze ſettled there. 
This intimation induced Mr. - Drake to alter 
his firſt reſolution, and reſolving to ſtay at Tar 
nate, he early the next morning came to an 
anchor before the town, when he ſent the King 
a preſent of a velvet cloak; and the meſſenger 
was ordered to make him ſenſible, that his in- 
tentions were entirely peaceable, and that he 


came with no other deſign but to procure pro- 


viſions and other neceſſaries in exchange for 
merchandize. In anſwer to which the King ler 


him know that he was much pleaſed with the 


thoughts of carrying on a friendly correſpondence 
with the Engliſb, who ſhould be welcome to 


whatever his country afforded. The author of 


this voyage adds, that this Sovereign protefled 


| himſelf ready to lay himſelf and his kingdom at 


the feet of ſo glorious a Princeſs as the Queen of 


England, and to make her his Sovereign, as well 
[ as 'theirs; but it muſt be allowed that this 


Vol. V. P monarch 
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monarch. could have no motive for ſo high- 


ſtrained a compliment, and that it is more na- 


tural to ſuppoſe, that this was inſerted. by the 
author, with no other view but that of pleaſing 


Queen Elizabeth, However the meſſenger was 
received with much pomp and ceremony. | 


The King having the curioſity to ſee the ſhip, 
reſolved to pay the Admiral a viſit on-board, and 
therefore ſent four large veſſels filled with the 
moſt conſiderable perſons of his court. They 
were all dreſſed in white lawn or callico. They 
had a large canopy of very fine perfumed mats, 
ſupported by a frame made of reeds, which 


| ſpread over their heads from one end of the veſſel 


to the other. They were ſurrounded by ſervants, 
who were alſo cloathed in white, and theſe were 
encompaſſed by ranks of ſoldiers, on both fides 
of whom were placed the rowers, in three gal- 
leries raiſed above each other. Theſe veſſels 
rowed by the Admiral in great order, each pay- 
ing him their reſpects in turn, and then ac- 
quainted him by ſigns that they were _— 
the King to conduct him into a ſafer road. 


Soon after came the King himſelf, attended 


rave ancient perſons. He ſeemed mu 


ſix | 
Wes . with the Eng/ib muſic, and ftill more 
with the Admiral's generofity, who made him 


and his nobles ſome conſiderable preſents that 
were highly acceptable. He promiſed to return 
again the following day, and to ſend them in the 
mean time, ſuch proviſions as they might ſtand 
in need of, In this laſt particular he kept his 
word, and they reccived a conſiderable gn 
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of fowls, rice, cloves, ſugar, a kind of fruit 


called frigo and ſagoe. 


The next morning the King ſent his brother 
and the Viceroy on board, to excuſe his not viſit- 
ing the Admiral, to invite him on ſhore, and to 
tay behind by way of hoſtage, for the Admiral's 
return. This invitation Mr. Drake declined, 
but however ſent ſome of his retinue with the 
King's brother, and detained only the Viceroy 
as a pledge of their ſafety. | 

On their landing they were received by another 
of the King's brothers, accompanied by ſeveral of 
the nobles, who conducted them with great ſo- 
lemnity to the caſtle, where they found at leaſt 
1000 perſons, the principal of whom were the 
council, which conſiſted of 60 very grave men. 
Soon after, the King himſelf entered guarded by 
twelve men, with lances, the points inverted. 
A looſe robe of gold tiſſue Ga over his 
ſhoulders, fevera! gold rings were faſtened about 
his hair by way of ornament, and he had a chain 
of the ſame metal about his neck. He had ſeveral 
rings ſet with fine jewels on his fingers. His 
legs were bare and his ſhoes were, made of red 
leather, and over him was borne an umbrella 
richly embroidered with gold. On the right 
hand of the chair on which he ſeated himſelf, 
ſtood a page, with a fan two feet in length and 
one broad, adorned with ſaphires, and faſtened 
to a ſtaff three feet long ; the page with this fan 
ſtrove to allay the heat occaſioned by the warmth 
of the ſun, and the throng of the people. His 
Majeſty gave the Engliþ mag a very kind 
reception, and having underſtood their * 
N — | ent 
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ſent one of his council to conduct them back to 
the ſhip. The King of Ternate is a very power- 
ful prince, . he having 70 iſlands under his juriſ- 


diction. His religion as well as that of his 


ſubjects, is Mahometaniſm. , . 
While the Admiral ſtaid here, he was viſited 
by a perſon well attended, who was of the blood 


royal of China, but baniſhed for a term of years, 


on ſuſpicion of his being guilty of ſome crimes 
againſt the ſtate, during which time he propoſed 
to travel, in order that he might reap ſome ad- 
vantage from his misfortunes. He ſeemed to 
be a man of ſound ſenſe, of a ſtrong judgment, 
and a good memory, and having probably ac- 
quired the knowledge of ſome European language, 
paged an entertaining companion. He was 

ighly pleaſed with the Admiral's behaviour, 


and ſtrove to perſuade him to touch at China, 


but in vain; for having accompliſhed what in- 


duced him to undertake the voyage, his thoughts | 


were now ſolely bent on returning home. 


The Admiral therefore having ſettled all affairs | 


at Ternate, ſet ſail from thence, and five days 
after caſt anchor at a ſmall uninhabited iſland to 
the ſouthward of C#/ebes, where he ordered forges 
to be ſet up, to repair the iron work of the ſhip, 
in which the ſmiths were obliged to make uſe of 
charcoal as all their ſeacoal was now conſumed, 
This ifland was extremely woody, the trees were 
large and very lofty, ſtrait and without boughs 
except towards the top, where the leaves ſome- 
what reſembled thoſe of our Englib broom. Here 
they obſerved in the night great multitudes of 
ſhining flies, no bigger than the common fly in 

Mk England, 
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England, which ſkiming up and down in the air 
between the trees and buſhes made them appear 
as if on fire: they alſo found bats as big as hens, 
and a ſort of cray fiſh which live upon land, and 
are of ſo extraordinary a fize, that one of them 
35 ſufficient to ſatisfy the hunger of four perſons :; 
theſe burrow in the ground-hke rabbits, | 

After ſtaying 26 days at this iſland, they 
weighed, and again ſet fail 3 but were ſoon en- 
tangled among ſeveral ſmall iſlands, and the 
wind ſuddenly ſhifting, they on the gth of Ja- 
mary 1579, ran upon a rock, on which they 


| ſtuck faſt from eight at night till four in the af- 


ternoon of the next day. In this diſtreſs they 
lightened the ſhip, by taking out three tons of 
cloaths, eight pieces of ordnance and ſome pro- 


viſions, and ſoon after the wind chopping about 


happily diſengaged them. | 
Some time after having ſeverely ſuffered by 


che winds and ſhoals, they fell in with the fertile 


iſland of Baratene, where they found great plenty 


of proviſions of all ſorts, excellent ſpices, as nut- 


megs, long pepper and ginger, with lemons, 
oranges, cocoas, plantains, cucumbers, and par- 
ticularly a fruit of the ſize of a bayberry, which 
is hard but has a pleaſant taſte, and when boiled 
is ſoft, and eaſy of digeſtion. This iſland alſo 
produces gold, filver, copper and ſulphur.” The 
natives are far from being diſagreeable, but 


| their humanity and integrity render them moſt} 


amiable. They are courteous to ſtrangers at 
trade with an honeſty and punctuality that ought-. 
to put Chriſtians to the blaſh. The men have a 
covering only for _ heads, and a piece of 
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linen round their waiſt; the women have a 
arment which reaches from the waiſt to the 
4 and have eight or ten bracelets on their 
arms, made of braſs, horn or bone, the leaſt of 
which weighs two ounces a- piece. 1 
| Weighing anchor, they left Baratene, and 
failed 2 ava Major, where they were alſo 
honourably entertained. The iſland was go- 
verned by five Kings who, preſerved a perfect 
good underſtanding between each other. Four 


of whom came at once on board, and the Ad- 


miral had very often the company of two or three 


of them at a time. 


The Jawans, who are a ſtout and warlike 
people, go well armed with ſwords, targets and 
daggers, which they temper very ſkilfully. They 
wear turbans on their heads, and a piece of filk 
from the waiſt downwards, which trails on the 
ground. Their behaviour, with reſpect to their 
women is very different from that of the inha- 
bitants of the Molucca Iſlands, who will ſcarcely 
ſuffer them to be ſeen by a ſtranger, while theſe 
run ſo far into the other extreme, that they pr d 
civilly offer them as bedfellows. They are alſo 
extremely ſociable among themſelves, for in 
every village they have a public houſe where they | 
meet and bring their ſhares of proviſions, and 
joining their ſtocks together form one great fealt | 
for keeping up good fellowſhip, among the 
King's ſuhjects. They have a peculiar way of 
boiling rice, which they put into an earthen pot 
of a conical figure, open at the greater end and 
perforated all over, and this is fixed in a large 
gerihen pot full of boiling water, and ſec my | 
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the fire, when the rice ſwelling and filling the 
Holes of the pot, but a ſmall quantity of the 
water can enter, by which means the rice is 
brought to a very firm conſiſtence; of this 
they make ſeveral agreeable diſhes, by mixing it 
with ſugar, ſpices, butter, oil ; or whatever elſe 
is molt agreeable to their palate. The venereal 
diſeaſe at this time prevailed much among the in- 
habitants, but inſtead of ſalivation they cured it, 
by expoſing the body quite naked for ſome hours 
to the ſcortching heat of the ſun; by which means 
the noxious matter was diſcharged by natural 
perſpiration. al 8 Wy, 

The Admiral having cauſed the hull of the 


ſhip to be cleared from the barnacle ſhells ſhe 


had gathered in her long voyage, and her bottom 
new payed, weighed anchor on the 26th of 
March for the Cape of Good Hope, which he 
doubled on the 18th of June; when the few ob- 
ſtructions he met with in this part of the voyage 
fully \convinced him, that the Portugueze had 
eroſsly miſrepreſented the paſſage, and abuſed 
the world with falſe repreſentations of the horrors 
and dangers with which it is attended, 
On the 22d of July, the Admiral arrived at 
Sierra Leona, where he and the crew ſaw many 
elephants, and ſome trees, which hanging over 


the ſea were covered with oyſters, that lived and 


multiplied among them. With theſe, and the 
lemons, which were very plentiful, the crew, 
after this long run, Were much refreſhed. J 

After ſtaying two days, which they ſpent in 


woodiyy, watering, and taking in refreſhments, 


they weighed anchor, and on the 26th were off 
| the 
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the Canaries, but being ſufficiently ſtocked with 
neceſſaries they continued their voyage to Ply- 
mouth, where they arrived on Monday the 26th 
of September 1580, and 5 to their own 
account Sunday the 25th, after having ſpent in 
encompaſſing the globe two years ten months 
and a few days. . 

No private ſubject was ever more applauded 
than Admiral Drake for this voyage, which gave 
England the glory of having produced the firſt 
commander that ever ſailed round the world ; a 
commander whoſe valour made the Engh/h feared, 
while his humanity ſhewed that they were wor- 
thy of being beloved. Queen Elizabeth herſelf 
was ſo highly pleaſed with his whole conduct, 
that in the beginning of the next year on the 4th 
of April 1581, ſhe did him the honour of dining 
on board his ſhip at Deptford, where he gave her 


a magnificent entertainment, and her Majeſty 


there conferred upon him the dignity of knight- 
hood. This ſhip was preſerved many years at 
Deptford, as a very great curioſity, and when it 
was almoſt entirely decayed, a chair was made 
out of it, and ſent as a preſent to the Univerſity 
of Oxford, where it is ſtill to be ſeen, 
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The Riſe and Defign of this Voyage. They fail Yak 


the Texel, and arrive at the Iſlands of Madra- 

bomba, zear Sierra Leona, with ſome Account 

.of the Country. They ſail to Port Deſire, are 

in Danger of being loſt upon the Rocks, but eſcape, 

and land on King's Iſland, aphers the Horn 7s 
accidentally burnt. : 


HE States General of the United Provinces 
having granted an excluſive charter to the 
Eaft-Tndia company, prohibiting all their other 
ſubjects from carrying on any trade to the eaſt- 
ward beyond the Cape of Good Hoepe, or to the 
weltward through the ſtreights of Magellan, this 


prohibition gave great offence to many rich 


merchants who were deſirous of making diſco- 


veries at their own expence, and could not help 


thinking it a little unjuſt, that the government 
ſhould 
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ſhould thus, againſt the laws of nature, bar 
thoſe paſſages which providence had left free. 
Among the reſt was Mr. Le Maire a rich mer- 
chant of Amſterdam, who earneſtly defired to 
employ a part of that wealth he haqdzicquired by 
trade, in obtaining fame as a diſcoverer. With 
this view he made application to Mr. William 


Corneliſon Schouten of Horn, a perſon in eaſy cir- 


cumſtances, who had been three times to the 
Eafl-Indies, and aſked his opinion whether it 
might not be poſſible to find another paſſage into 
the ſouth ſeas, than by the Streights of Magellan, 
and whether it was not likely that the countries 


to. the ſouth of that paſſage might afford as rich 


commodities as either the Eaſt or et- Indies. 
Mr. Schoten anſwered that there was great reaſon 


to believe that ſuch a paſſage might be diſco- 


vered, and ſtill ſtronger reaſons to confirm what 
he conjectured as to the riches of the ſouthern 
countries. | I 
After many converſations upon the ſame ſub- 
ject; they at laſt reſolved to attempt ſuch a diſ- 
covery, from a perſuaſion that the States General 
could not intend by the above excluſive charter, 
to preclude their ſubjects from diſcovering coun- 
tries on the ſouth, by a new paſſage diſtinct from 
thoſe mentioned in the charter; and it was agreed 


that Le Maire and his friends ſhould advance one 
half towards the neceſſary expence of the voyage, 


and Schowten and his friends the other. 
For this voyage ſuch preparations were made 


that every thing was ready in the ſpace of two 
months, and the ſeamen entering into general 


articles to go wherever their maſters and. ſuper- 
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cargoes ſhould require; they, in conſideration 
of fo unuſual a condition, 'were to receive extra- 
ordinary wages, and the eagerneſs of the ſailors 
to engage in it, gave them an opportunity of 
chuſing none hut the moſt experienced mariners, 
on whoſe ſkill and fidelity they could depend. 
Theſe extraordinary preparations, with the 
| ſecrecy that was obſerved, cauſed a great noiſe 
not only at Fmfterdam, but all over Holland, 
where people reaſoned on the intention of this 
voyage according to their ſeveral capacities, the 
common people giving them the name of the 
Gold-finders, while the merchants, with'greater 
propriety, called all who contributed to it the 
South Company. 1 eee 

Two ſhips were fitted out on this expedition, 
the largeſt of which was called the Unity, ſhe 
was 360 tons burden, carried 19 guns, with 12 
ſwivels, and 65 men. She had alſo on board a 
pinnace with ſails, another to row, a launch for 
landing of men, and a ſmall boat. William 
| Corneliſou Schowten was maſter and pilot, and 
James Le Maire, the ſon of the gentleman who 
propoſed the expedition, was ſupercargo. The 
other was the Horn of only 110 tons burden, 
carrying eight guns, four ſwivels, and 22 men, 
commanded by John Corneliſom Schovien. 

On the 14th of June 1615, they ſailed out 
of the Texel, and on the 17th anchored in the 
Downs, took in freſh water at Dower, and hired 
an Engliſb gunner. They afterwards hired an 
Engl carpenter at Plymouth, and on the 28th 
ſailed from that port. On the 13th of July they 
keered between the iſland Tererif and Grand 


Canaria, 
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Canaria, and on the 20th in the morning fell 
in with Cape YVerd, where they took in freſh water. 
On the 21ſt of Auguſt, they ſaw the high land 
of Sierra Leona, and the iſlands of Madrabomba, 


' which lie on its ſouth point. They attempted to 
land by running to the point over the ſhallows of 


St. Ann, but finding that impracticable, ſteered 
to the above iſlands which are three in number, 
very high, and lie in a row, half a league from 
Sierra Leona. | / 

They anchored a league from one of theſe 
iſlands, which appeared to be full of bogs and 
marſhes, and one intire waſte, like a wilderneſs, 
ſcarce fit to entertain any inhabitants but wild 
beaſt, and indeed not ſeeming to have any other, 
Going on ſhore on the 23d, they found a river, 
the mouth of which was ſo ſtopped up with ſand 
and cliffs ſof rocks, that no ſhips could enter it; 

et within, the water was ſufficiently deep, and 
— enough for ſhips to turn about. Here they 
ſaw monkeys, wild oxen, a ſort of birds that 
made a noiſe not unlike the barking of a dog, 
crocodiles and turtle, but met with no fruit ex- 
cept lemons. | ; : 

On the zoth they arrived before a village that 


looks upon the road of Sierra Leona, where they 


anchored in eight fathom water. This village 
conſiſted of about eight or nine poor houſes, 


covered with ſtraw, but the Moors who dwelt in 


them were unwilling to come on board, without 
having pledges left on ſhore to ſecure their ſafe 
return, However Aris Clawſon the ſupercargo 


of the Horn, landed, and ſtaid among them, 


purchaſing lemons and bananas with-glaſs beads ; 


and 
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and in the mean time, ſome of the natives came 


on board. The ſhips had here a good opportu- 
nity of taking in a ſufficient ſupply of freſh 
water, which pouring down in great quantities 
from a very high mountain, the ſailors had 
nothing to do but to place their barrels to receive 
it under the fall of the water. There were alſo 
vaſt woods of lemon trees which made that fruit 
ſo cheap, that for a few beads and knives, they 
might have had ten thouſand. On the firſt of 
September, they anchored before a ſmall river, 
and landing got ſome lemons and palmettos, took 
an antelope in the woods, and had good ſucceſs 
in fiſhing. On the 3d, the maſter brought in a 
reat ſhoal of fiſh ſhaped like a ſhoemaker's 
Enife, and as many lemons as came to 150 for 
every man's ſhare. : 3 
Early on the 4th they ſailed from Sierra Leona, 
and the next day were ſtrangely ſurprized with 
a violent ſtroke given to the lower part of one of 
the ſhips, though there was no rock for them to 
run upon; but while they were amuſed with this 
phenomenon, the ſea about them began to change 
its colour, and looked as if ſome great fountain 
of blood had been opened into it. The cauſe of 
theſe events they were intirely ignorant of, till 
they came to Port Deſire, and ſet the ſhip upon 
the ſtrand to make her clean, when they found 


Ja large horn both in form and magnitude re- 


ſembling an elephant's tooth, ſticking faſt in 
the bottom of the ſhip. It was a firm and ſolid 
body, without any cavity or ſpongy matter in the 


middle: It had pierced through three very ſtout 
; | planks of the ſhip, and razed one of her ribs, ſo 
Q 
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that it ſtuck at leaſt half a foot deep in the planks, 
and about as much appeared without the hole, 
up to the place where it was broken off. And 
now the riddle was completely ſolved, this horn 
being the ſpoil of a fiſh, that had thus rudely 


aſſaulted the ſhip with this piercing weapon; 


and after the firſt thruſt, not being able to draw 
it out again, had there broke it, which was at- 
tended with ſuch a plentiful effuſion of blood, 
that it had diſcoloured the ſea. BO” 
Having now failed ſo far that none on board, 
except the maſter, knew where they were, or 
whither they intended; they upon the 25th 
made known their deſign, of diſcovering a new 
ſouthern paſlage into the great Pacific Ocean ; 
upon which all the ſailors ſeemed highly pleaſed, 
hoping to find ſome golden country, to make 
them amends for all their trouble and danger. 
On the 7th of November, keeping a ſouth 
courſe, they came before the haven of Port Deſire, 
but ſailing too far to the ſouthward, miſſed the 
right channel and entered a crooked bay, where 
at high tide they had but four fathoms and a half 
water; by which means the Unity lay with her 
ſtern faſt a ground, and if a briſk gale had not 
blown from the north-eaſt, ſhe would have been 
infallibly loſt, Here they found plenty of eggs 
among the cliffs, and the bay afforded them 
muſcles and fmelts of ſixteen inches in length, 
whence they gave it the name of Sme/t Bay; and 
the ſhallop being ſent to the Penguin [/ands, re- 
turned with 150 penguins and two ſea lions. 
On the 8th they failed out of Sme/t Bay, and 
entered Port Defire, which lies in 47. 40“. ſouth 
4 | latitude; 
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latitude; but after little more than a league's 
ſailing in this bay, the wind beginning to veer 
about, they anchored in 20 fathoms water; but 
the bottom being only ſhppery ſtones, and the 
wind blowing hard at north-weſt, their anchors 
could not preſerve them from driving upon the 
ſouthern ſhore; ſo that both the ſhips were in 
danger of being wrecked. The Unity lay with 
her ſides upon the cliffs, but the Horn ſtuck fo 
that her keel was above a fathom out of the 
water. For ſome time the north-weſt wind by 
blowing hard 2 her ſide, kept her from falling 
over, but that ſupport being gone, ſhe ſunk down 
upon that ſide at leaſt three feet lower than her 
keel, and yet to the ſurprize of every one, the 
ſucceeding flood which came on with ſtill 
weather, ſet her upright again, and both ſhe and 
her companion got clear of the danger. 

On the ꝙth they went farther into the river, 
and came to King's and, which they found full 
of black fea mews, and almoſt covered with 
their eggs; a man without ſtraining to reach 
might have taken between 50 and 60 neſts with 

his hand, in each of which were three or four 
eggs; ſo that they were ſoon furniſhed with ſome 
thouſands of them; .'T'wo days after the boat 
went in ſearch of good water to the ſouth fide 
of the river, but all they found was of a brackiſh 
diſagreeable taſte. They here ſaw oſtriches, and 
beaſts reſembling harts that were extremely wild, 
and had remarkable long necks, and upon the 
hills they found great — of ſtones, under 
which ſome bodies of a monſtrous ſize had 
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been interred,” as they judged from the length 
of the bones they found. _ „5 
Some days after they careened the Unity upon 
King's land, which being performed very ſuc- 
ceſsfully, they haled the Horn on ſhore, for the 
ſame purpoſe, placing her about 200 yards from 
the other ſhip; but while they were buſy in 
cleaning both ſhips, a fire of dry reeds being 
placed under the Horn, the flame got into that 
veſſel, and ſet her on fire, and the being 50 feet 
from the water fide, the men were unable to do 
any thing towards extinguiſhing it, by which 
means ſhe was ſoon conſumed. However on 
the 2oth, at high water, they launched the Unzty, 
and the next day carried on board her every 
thing they had been able to ſave out of the 


Horn. 


_— 
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They ſet ſail in the Unity from Port Deſire. 
Diſcover the” new Streights, and paſs round 
Cape Horn. Then /ailing to the Mand of Juan 
Fernandes, are unable to land, and proceed to 
Dog Iſland. An Account of the Iſland without 
Ground, and of its Inhabitants. A Deſcription 
of Water Iſland and Fly Iſland. They ſeize a 
range Kind of Bark, and arrive at Cocoa 
| Iſland, and afterwards at Traitor's Iſland, 
 ewhence they proceed to Hope Iſland, An Ac- 
count of its Inhabitants. 


N the 13th of January they ſet fail from 

Porb Dire, and on the 24th ſaw land, 

ſtretching from the eaſt to the ſouth, with very 

high hills govered with ice, and ſoon after other 

land, beaßrig eaſt from it, as high and rugged 

as the fortner. "Theſe lands they imagined lay 

about eight leagues aſunder, and from there 

being a briſk” current, that ran by them to the 
ſouthward, imagined there might be a good 
paſſage between them, they therefore made up 

to this opening, when they ſaw an incredible 
number of penguins, and ſuch ſhoals of whales, 
that they were forced to proceed with great cau- 

> tion for fear of running the ſhip upon them. 
| The next day they got up cloſe by the eaſt 
land, which upon the north-ſide extends eaſt 
ſouth-caſt as {ar as the eye can follow it, This 
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they called Staten Land or States Land, and to 


that which lay to the weſt, they gave the name 


of Maurice Land. They obſerved that there 
were good roads, and ſandy bays, plenty of 
fiſh, porpoiſes, penguins, and ſome ſorts of fowl, 
but the adjacent land ſeemed quite bare of trees 
and woods. At their entrance into this paſſage, 
having a north wind, they briſkly ſailed to the 
ſouthward, and afterwards to the ſouth-weſt, 
meeting with prodigious waves, that came rolling 
along before the wind. This with the depth of 
the water, gave them fuÞ aſſurance that the great 
fouth ſea was now before them, into which they 


had almoſt made their way by a paſlage of their 


own diſcovery. The ſea mews were here larger 


than ſwans, and their wings when extended to 


their full length, ſpread about the compaſs of a 


fathom. They would come and t#:uc!y fit down 


upon the ſhip, and ſuffer themſelves to be taken 
with the hand, without any endeavours to fly 
away. 00 | | * 

On Un 29th, they had the proſpeck of two 
iſlands ſet round with cliffs lying to the weft - 
ward, to which they gave the name off Barne- 
delt 's iſlands, and taking a north-welt courſe 
from thence, ſaw land again, which was high, 
and covered with ſnow, and ended in- a ſharp 
point ohich they called Cape Horn, hey now 


| heldtuheir courte to the weltward, withta ſtreng 


cui mt, yet great billows rolled upon them from 
theabeft, On the 3 iſt they paſſed Cape Horn, and 
on ihe 12th of February, plainly diſcoyered the 
Streig his of Magel au, lying to the cattwjard, and 
being naw certain of theirchavng made 4 2 
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and happy diſcovery, their general joy was ex- 
— 12 every perſon on — having a cup 
of wine, which went three times round the com- 
pany; and at the ſame time they gave to this 

new found paſſage the name of Streigbis Le 

Maire. It is obſervable that all the time of their 
failing through theſe ſtreights, and about the 


! ſouthern land now firſt diſcovered, they had 


a ſettled courſe of bad weather, a thick and 
foggy air, and ſtrong currents. Al which added 
together, made their failing in theſe ſtreights 
very tedious. But the joy of this diſcovery, the 
hopes of further improvements, with the com- 
forts of the bottle, helped to remove the ſenſe 
of that tedious run, and the dangers they had 
encountered. 

On the 28th, they reſolved to fail for the 
iſlands of Juan Fernandes, in order to give thoſe 
who were ſick and weary proper refreſhment ; 
they ſaw theſe iſlands on the firſt of March. The 
road of the larger lies on the eaſt int, and 
they ſhaped their courſe to the weſtern e of it, 
by which means they were reduced to the incon- 
venience of not being able to get near enough 
the land to anchor. his made them diſpatch 
their boat to ſound the depth, which returned 
with an account of there being good anchoring, 
and of their having ſeen a very lovely valle. full 
of trees and thickets, refreſhed: with ſtrea : of 
water running down from the hills, and va ty 
of animals grazing. They brought great pl. ity: 
of fiſh along with them, the greateſt numb.,: of 
which were lobſters and crabs, and obſerved that 
they had ſeea a great many ſeals, Ihe two 

| | | following 
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anchor cloſe by the land ; but all their endea- 
vours were ineffectual. The men however Kill 


that they took almoſt two tons of fiſh with only 
hooks, in the ſmall time, in which ſome of the 
company went to fetch water. At laſt finding 


ſue their voyage. 
On the 3d of April, when they got into 15. 120. 
the men from having a good ſtate of health were 


ſaw a little low iſland at three leagues diſtance, 
Which they got up to at noon, but could find no 
bottom, and therefore ſent out the ſhallop. The 
men who went on ſhore, found no other refreſh- 
ment but ſome herbs that taſted like ſcurvy graſs ; 
they obſerved a very filent ſort of dogs on the 
iſland, that could neither bark, ſnarl, or make 
any other noiſe, for which reaſon they called it 
Dog Iſland. It lies in 15% 12“, and they judged 
it to be 925 leagues diſtant from the coaſt of 


Peru. | 
a large low iſland, and at ſun-ſet being about a 


meet them. The men who were naked had long 
black hair, and their bodies were of a reddiſh 
colour. They made ſigns to the Dutch to come 
on ſhore, and called to them in their language, 


- 
U . 
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own, the Span, Moluccan, and Javan tongues, 


they got vp. to the iſland they ſtill found no 


following days, they repeated their attempt to 


continued fiſhing, in which they had ſuch ſucceſs 
the iſland thus inacceſſible, they reſolved to pur- 


ſeized with the flux, but at the ſame time they 


On the 14th, ailing to the weſtward they * | 


league from it, an Indian canoe, advanced to 


and though the Dutch anſwered them in their 
yet the Indians could not underſtand them, When 


jou — 


| bottom, | 
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bottom, and no change of water, though they 
were within a muſquet ſhot of the ſhore. Here 
the Indians and they had another unintelligible 
conference; but not all the ſigns made by the 
Dutch, could prevail on them to come on board, 


nor would the Dutch go on ſhore to them, though 


they ſtill kept talking and pointing to one 
another. Therefore leaving theſe people tliey 


ſteered to the ſouthward, and having made ten 


leagues that night, ſailed in the morning cloſe 
along by the ſhore, on which many of theſe 
naked people were ſtanding, and ſeemed calling 
to them to land. Soon after, one of the canoes 
put off towards the ſhip, but though the men 
would not come near it, they ventured up to the 
ſnallop, when the Dutch gave them beads and 
knives, and ſeveral other things with which 
they were highly pleaſed; and this at laſt em- 


boldened them to come a little nearer the ſhip, - 


though they would not go on board, but got 
back into the ſhallop. Indeed they did not ſeem 
to have any great reaſon for defiring their com- 
pany, for they appeared to be entirely void of 
honeſty, and were ſo fond of iron, that they ftole 
| the very nails in the cabbin windows. When 
the Dutch gave them wine, they drank the liquor 
and kept the cup, and when they threw a rope 


to bring them to the ſhip, they would neither 


uſe the rope nor return it. In ſhort, whatever 
| they laid their hands on, they conſidered as their 
| own, nor was there any way of recovering it, 
without making uſe of force. Theſe people 
were entirely naked, except wearing a ſmall mat 
round the waiſt ; and, what ſeemed very 9 
an 
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and gave them a very odd appearance, their 
ſkins were all over painted with the repreſenta- 
tion of ſnakes, dragons, and the like reptiles. 

Ihe Dutch being diſpoſed to try if any thing 
was to be got on the iſland, ſent the ſhallop with 
eight muſqueteers, and others of the ſhips com- 
pany on ſhore, but they were no ſooner landed, 


than 3o of the natives ruſhed out of a wood, 


armed with great clubs, long ftaves, and ſlings, 


and 3 to ſeize the ſhallop, but the muſ- 


eg ring among them they fled. Ibis 
iſland they called The [and without Ground, from 
their not being able to anchor near it. It is not 
broad but ſomething long and full of trees, which 
they ſuppoſed to be cocoas and palmettos. It lies 
in 15. ſouth latitude, and about 100 leagues from 
Dog Iſland. . „ 
Finding that nothing was to be done here, 
they ſteered to the weſtward, and on the 16th, 
came to another iſland at 1592. diſtance. It was 
very low land, with many trees growing on its 
ſides, but they here found no food except a few 
herbs like thoſe in Dog Hand, with ſome crabs 
and other ſhell iſh. It however afforded them 
good freſh water, which they found in a pit near 
the ſhore, and the pottage they made of the herbs 
gathered here, was of great ſervice to thoſe who 
were troubled with the flux. This they called 


Water Iſland, from its furniſhing them with a 


ſupply of water. 81 

On the 18th, they reached another iſland 
ſituated to the ſouth-weſt, at about 20 leagues 
diſtance from Water land, and the boat being 
ſent to ſound the depth, found a bottom by a 


point 
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point of land, near which was a gentle ſtream of 
water. Upon this the empty caſks were ſent in 


the boat, but after the men had taken great pains 


in landing, they were frightened away at the 
fight of one of the natives; when getting into 
their boat there appeared five or ſix more of the 
Indians upon the thore, who finding they were 
gone off, ſoon returned into the woods. But 
though they eſcaped from the natives, of whom 


they were under great apprehenfions, they had 


other very troubleſome enemies, that ſtuck ve 
cloſe to them, of which they brought many 
millions along with them out of the woods: 
Theſe were a fort of black flies of which there 
were ſuch prodigious iwarms, that the men re- 
turned covered with them from head to foot. 
Their hands and feet were ſo beſet with them, 
that it was impoliible to form a judgment of their 
complexion, and their cloaths were fo entirely 
hidden by the multitudes of theſe inſects, that 
they compoſed a kind of living apparel. Beſides, 
their very boat and oars were all over 1a the 
ſame dreſs as themſelves ; io that when they 
came back, the plague of flies began to rage in 
the ſhip, and every man was employed in de- 
fending his face and eyes as well as he could; 
for it was difficult for any of them to open their 
mouths either to ſpeak or eat, without raking in 
a mouthful of them. This dreadful perſecution 
laſted about three or four days, during which, 
the men were employed in Killing them with fly 
flaps, which did ſuch execution, that within this 
time their ſufferings were at an end, and few of 
the flies left to torment them. Jo this place 
+ they 
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they gave the name of Fly and, and by the help 
of a good gale left it as faſt as they could. 

On the gth of May, they were in 15% 20&. 
ſouth latitude, and gueſſed they were 1510 
leagues from the coaſt of Peru, when they per- 
ceived a bark failing towards them, which they 
went to meet, and gave her a gun or two to make 

her ſtrike ; but thoſe in the bark not underſtand- 
ing the language of the guns, the Dutch ſent 
their ſhallop with ten muſqueteers to take her; 
upon which ſhe endeavoured to make her eſcape, 
but the ſhallop intercepting her, ſome of her 
men threw themſelves and their goods overboard ; 
but when the ſhallop boarded her, thoſe who 
_ wereleft made not the leaſt reſiſtance, but quietly 
ſurrendered to the conquerors, who uſed them 
very kindly, dreſſed their wounds, ſaved the 
lives of ſome who had leaped into the ſea, and 
entertained all of them in the ſhip. There were 
about 23 of theſe people, among whom were 
eight women and ſeveral children. They were 
of a reddiſh complexion, and had no other co- 
vering except round the waiſt, The men had 
long curled black hair, while that of the women 
Was ſhort, and they all appeared remarkable for 

their neatneſs and cleanlineſs, Their bark was 
of a peculiar figure and ſtructure, it conſiſting 
only of two canoes faſtened together, with ſeveral 
planks laid acroſs from one canoe to the other, 
hanging over a good way on both ſides, and 
being made very fait and cloſe above. At the 
end of one of the canoes was a maſt, with a ſail 
made of mats. They had no compaſs nor charts, 


nor any other furniture for the ſea, but a few 
| . fiſhing 
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fiſhing hooks, the upper part of which was tone, | 


and the other black bone, tortoiſeſhell, or mother 


of pearl. They had no occaſion for a lading of 


freſh water, for they quenched their thirſt with 
the liquor of a few cocoa nuts. The Dutch ſent 
them all back to their veſſel; where the women 


. expreſſed their joy, by embracing their huſbands, 
and then they ſailed away to the ſouth-eaſt. = 


On the 11th, they came up with a very high 
iſland, and about two leagues farther to the 


| ſouthward, found another which was much 


lower. About this time another of the ſame 
kind of barks came up to them, which had a 


looſe canoe on board to put out upon occaſion, 


and this veſſel failed fo faſt, that few Dutch ſhips 
could outſtrip her. Sending their ſhallop to 
ſound by one of the iſlands, they caſt anchor at 
about a cannon ' ſhot from ſhore, though the 
natives, by their ſigns, directed them to | 
to the other iſland, and ſailed thither before 
them. : . E i 7 
The firſt of theſe iſlands, which is ſituated in 
169, 10”. is one entire mountain; it reſembles the 


Moluccas, and being covered with cocoa trees, 


they gave it the name of Cocoa and. The 


other is much lower, but of greater length. 


While they were at anchor, there came three 
large veſſels, and nine or ten canoes with three 


or four men in each, ſome of them hanging out 

white flags, in which they were imitated by the 
| Dutch, Theſe canoes were flat at one end and 
ſharp at the other. They were each of them 
" hewn out of a ſolid piece of red wood, and 


were remarkable for the ſwiftneſs with which 
Vor. V. 
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up the fides of the thip like ſo many rats, in ſuch 
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they failed. Many of the natives on their ap- 
proaching the Dazch ſhip, leaped into the water 
with their hands full of cocoas, and ubes roots, 
which they bartered for nails and beads, giving 


four or five cocoas for a nail, or a ſmall firing of 


beads. But this trade inducing. ſo many of the 
natives to come on board, that the Dutch ſcarcely 
knew how to ſtir in the ſhip, they ſent the ſhallop 
to the other iſland in ſearch of a more convenient 
ſtation- But the ſhallop was ſcarcely out, her 
ſhe was ſurrounded by a vaſt number of canoes, 
filled with a mad ſort of people armed with great 
clubs, Who immediately boarded. her and at- 
tacked the men, when firing upon theſe ſavages, 
they laughed. without ſhewing. the leaſt appre- 
henſion; but one of them being ſhot through 
the breaſt at the next diſcharge, they took care 
for the future to keep at à greater diſtance. 
Theſe men were luſty and well proportioned. 
They were excellent ſwimmers, yet were not 
only thieviſh, but appeared very fantaſtical, in 
drefling. their hair which ſome wore ſhort, and 
others long; ſome had it curled, and others 
d and folded up in ſeveral. faſhions, 
The next day they came again with their ca- 
noes laden with cocoas, bananas, ubes roots, 
hogs. and freſh. water, when there was a great 
contention, among them who ſhould get firſt to 
the ſhip, and, thoſe who were behind being ſhut. 
out by, thoſe, who. got before them, jumped into 
the water wich bunches of cocoas in their 
mouths, and diving under the canoes climbed 


ſWarms, that they were forced to keep them 0 
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With ſtaves, however the Dutch battered with 

= | them that day for 1200 cocoas. The natives 

= | were much ſurprized at the ſtrength of the thip, 

a and to try it, ſome of them crept down under it, 
and beat upon its bottom with ſtones, 
Mean while the King ſent the commander a 
3 of a black hog, charging the meſſenger 
to take no reward, and ſoon after came himſelf 

in a large veſſel, attended with 35 canoes : bein 
come near the Durch ſhip, he began to call Aba 
and his example was followed by all who accom- 
panied him, this being their manner of bidding 
ſtrangers welcome. The Durch received them 
with trumpets and drums, with which they were 
both pleaſed and ſurprized, when to ſhew their 

ſenſe of the honour done them, they bowed and 

- 'Elapped their hands over their heads. The 
King then ſent the Dutch a preſent, which they 
returned with the * Hiſt of an old hatchet, ſome 

_ "ruſtynails, glaſs beads, and a piece of linen cloth, 

which his Majeſty received with a low bow, and 
ſeemed much pleaſed with them. He was only 
to be diſtinguimed from his ſubjects, by che re- 
verence they ſhewed him, for both he and they 
being entirely naked, he had nb enſign f tig 
nity. He however would not be perfuaded o 
go on board, though his ſon did, and Was well 
. ECT 33 
On the 13th at nobn, the Duteb veſſel was 
ſurrounded with a fleet of 23 ſhips and 45 canoes, * 
in which were no leſs than 7 or 800 men. The 
King himſelf commanded the fleet. But though 
they at firſt pretetided to come only with a view 
of trade, and attempted by their ſigns to make 
| R 2 them 


= 
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them fail to the other iſland, where they would 
find much better accommodations, yet the Dutch 
ſuſpecting ſome miſchief, put themſelves on their 
guard, and indeed not without juſt cauſe, for 

the Indians ſurrounding the ſhip on all ſides, gave 
a great cry, and began the attack. The King's 
ſhip was the foremoſt in the action, and ruſhed 
with ſuch force at the Dutch ſhip, that the heads 
of two canoes, which lay before it were daſhed 
to pieces with the violence of the ſhock, while 
the reſt came on as well as they could, throw- 


ing a ſhower of ſtones ; but the Dutch diſcharg- | 


ing their muſkets, and three great guns loaded 
with muſket ſhot and nails, all in the canoes, 
who lay within reach of the guns, were glad to 
ſeek for ſafety, by leaping into the water, and 
the reſt endeavoured to. eſcape as well as they 

could. From this inſtance of treachery, com- 
mitted by the inhabitants of the lower of the 
two iſlands, they gave it the name of Traitor, 
They ſet ſail the ſame day, and continuin 
their courſe to the weſtward, came on the 14t 
to another iſland, 3o leagues diſtance from the 
former. This they called Hope and, from the 
hopes they entertained of its furniſhing them 
with ſome refreſhment ; but finding no ground, 
they ſent their ſhallop to ſound along the ſhore, 
which returned with the news of there being a 
ſtony bottom at 40 fathoms water, about a 
| — * ſhot from the ſhore. Hither the Indian, 
came in ten or twelve canoes, with a ſmall num- 
ber of flying fiſh, for which they had beads 
"ol 
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in exchange, and whatever the one gave or the 
other received, was conveyed by à rope let 
down by the ſtern of the ſhip. Mean while 
the ſhallop being employed in ſounding at ſome 
diſtance, others of the natives offered to board 
her, and carry her off; but the ſailors gave them 
ſo warm a reception, with their guns, pikes, 
and cutlaſſes, that having ſeen two of their com- 
panions killed, they were glad to hurry away 
as faſt as they could. This iſland was full of 
black cliffs, whoſe tops were covered with ve- _ 

getables, and was well flocked with cocoa trees. 
There were ſeveral houſes along the ſea ſide, 
and a great village cloſe by the ſtrand; but 
finding no convenient anchoring, Mr, Schouten 
left it, and ſailed to the ſouth-weſt. 


— emo renner 
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| CHAP. III. 


They reſolve to ſail Northward for the Coaſt of 
New Guinea, and arrive at Horn Ifland. 
| The Manners of the Inhabitants deſcribed, A 

Deſcription of Green Ifland, and St. John's 

Ifland. They arrive on the Coafli of New 

Guinea, and ſailing along it, diſcover a great 

Number of other Iſlands, They land in an 
and called Moſa, whence they carry off by | 

Force, a conſiderable Quantity of Cocoas, They 

feel a violeni Earthquake; are met by ſe- 

wveral Canoes, which conduct them to the Village 
of Soppy in Gilolo, whence proceeding to Ter- 
nate, they are treated with great Reſpef, by 
ſeveral of the moſt confiderable Officers of the 

Eaſt India Company, but proceeding to the Port 

of Jacatra, in the and of Java, their Ship is 

ſeized by the Prefident of the Dutch Eaſt. India 
Company at Bantam, and their Effects confiſ- 
cated, upon which they return to Holland. 


£ & WO days after their leaving Hope and, 
Mr. Schovten obſerved to the officers, that 
they were now at leaſt 1600 leagues to the weſt- 
ward of the coaſt of Peru, and as they had not 
et diſcovered any part of the ſouth land the 
had expected, there was no probability of their 
now doing it. That they had ſailed much further 
to the weſtward than was firſt intended, and 
if they proceeded in the courſe they bad 
| | \ _ hitherto 
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kitherto purſued, they ſhould certainly fall to 
the ſonthward of New Guinea, where if they 
found no paſſage they muſt inevitably be loft, 
ſince it would be impoſſible to ſail back to the 
eaſtward, on account of the eaſterly winds that 
blew continually, whence he propoſed that they 
ſhoold ſail northward, ſo as to reach the north of 
New Guinea, This propoſal was immediatel. 
embraced, and it was determined to hold a north 
fiorth-weſt courſe. | „ 
On the 19th, they obſerved two iſlands at 
about eight leagnes diſtance, which ſeemed 1 | 
be a cannon ſhot from each other. On the 21 


| 

ö 

ö 

7 being about. a league from the land, they were 
; _ viſited by two canoes, and though they gave 

7 them no manner of provocation, were rudely 
- inſulted by ſome of the people, who began to 

N ſhout, and threatened to dart their wooden 
e aſſagayas at them, upon which the Dutch dif- 
t charged two of their guns, and Killing two of 


i theſe Indians, the reſt fled with the utmoſt haſte 
a and confuſion. | 30 
ſ- On the 224d, more of the Indians came to the 


ſhip, but behaved in a very friendly and peateable 
manner, bringing cocoas, ubes roots, and roaſted 


d, M Hogs, which they exchanged for Knives, beads, 
at and nails. Theſe people were as expert in 
ſt- ſwimming 2nd diving as thoſe of Traitor Wand, 
ot and as well verſed in ſtealing, which they al- 
ey ways practiſed whenever they had an opportu- 
er J. nity. Their houfes, which flood along the 
1er ſtrand, were covered on the top with leaves, aud 


nd had a kind of pent-houſe of the ſanie materials, 
ad to carry off the water, Theſe ediſices, which 
— pee” were 
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were ten or twelve feet high, and 25 in compaſs, 


were furniſhed with nothing but a bed of dry 
herbs, an angling rod or two, and a great club ; 
and the houle, where the King himſelf reſided, 
had no other furniture. FE. 

On the 24th, Mr. Schowten ſent three of his 
principal officers to eſtabliſh a friendſhip with 
the Indians, and to ſlay on ſhore as hoſtages in 


the room of: ſix Indians of diſtinction, who went 


on board, and were made very welcome. While 
the Dutch on ſhore were treated by the King 
with very great reſpect. He made them a pre- 
ſent of four hogs, and if any of his people came 
near the Dutch boat to diſturb them, while they 
were aking in water, he would drive them away 
himſelf, or order ſome of his men to do it. For 
his ſubjects ſtood in very great awe of him, and 
were afraid of his being acquainted with any of 
their crimes: for one of them having ſtolen a 
cutlaſs, and complzint being made to one of the 
King's officers, the thief was purſued and ſeverely 
drubbed, beſides being forced to make reſtitu- 
tion. The officer ſignified that he came off 


very well too; for if the King had known it, he 


would certainly have loſt his head. 


—— — 


OY 


Theſe people were extremely frightened at the 


noiſe of the guns, and whenever they were diſ- 


charged, would fly with the utmoſt precipita- 
tion. The King however had a deſire to hear 
one of the great guns, and for that purpoſe was 
ſeated under à canopy, with ſome. of his fa- 
vourites about him in great order; but upon the 
' diſcharge of the gun, he leaped from his ſeat, 

and ſet up a run into the woods with all his 

2 % . courtiers 


* 
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denne 
courtiers after him, while the Dutch were unable is 
to =p them, by all the friendly ſigns they could | 
make. | | OT e226 TFT 1: 
On the 25th and 26th,” they again went on [} 
ſhore to barter for hogs, but could obtain none, 
for the Indians had only a few of them left. 
The King however continued to treat them with 
the ſame Ea and reſpect as before, and both 
he and his principal attendant pulled off their caps 
of feathers, and placed them upon the heads of 
two of the company. Theſe caps were made of | 
white, red, and green feathers, furniſhed them ; 
by their parrots and doves, which laſt are white 72 
upon the back, and black every where elle ex- \N 
cept the breaſt. Every one of the King's council ; | 
— one of theſe doves fitting by him upon a 3.4 
On the 28th, they had got all their water on - / 9 
board when Mr. Schoten and ſome of the officers | |} 
went on ſhore with the trumpets, the muſic of [ 
| which afforded the King great delight. TR 4 
this Prince treated them with great reſpect, ge 
ſeemed afraid of their having entertained a de- 3 
ſign of ſtaying in his country, and let them know, 
that if they would go in two days time, he 
would give them ten hogs, and a conſiderable 
number of cocoas, yet notwithſtanding his ſuſpi- 
cions, he paid them a viſit on board. His men 
behaved with the utmoſt ſubmiſſion to the Dutch, 
and with all the tokens of awe and fear, fre- 
quently kiſſed their feet and placed them upon 
their necks, | 
On the zoth, the King had a vifit from the 
Sovereign of the other iſland, who came with a 
| train 
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train of 300 nalted Indians, who had banches of 


—— — . — 


herbs ſtuck round their waiſts, and 
brought, to inſure his welcome, 16 hogs. . When 


| theſe two Princes came within, fight of each 
other, they bowed, and muttered ſomething to 
themſelves; and on their meeting, both fell 


with their faces flat upon the „and after 


uſing ſeveral ſtrange geſtures, walked to the feats 


prepared for them, where again muttering” to 


themſelves, they bowed to each other, and then 
ſat down under a canopy. The Prince of the 


iſland, in order to welcome the ſtranger, ſent a 
meſſenger to acquaint the Datch that he wanted 


their muſic, which they underſtanding; came on 


ſhore with their drams and trumpets, with which 
the two Kings were highly delighted. After 
this, preparations were made for a banquet, 
when a company of men came in with a good 


2 of cana, an herb of which they make 


eir drink, and each of them having taken a 
mouthful, they for ſome time chewed it together, 


and then put it into a wooden trough, poured 


water upon it, and having ſtirred and ftrained 


it, pteſented chis . kind of liquor in cups 


to their two Kings, and very eivilly offered ſome 
of it to the Durch, who declined taſting of it. 


The other part of the entertainment conſiſted of 


-ubes roots roaſted; and hogs dreſſed after the 
following ſtrange manner: They had ripped up 
the bellies and taken out the entrails, and then 
putting in hot ſtones, and Singing off the out · ſide 
hair, they were without any further preparations 
fit for the King's table. TwWo of theſe — 
were alſo preſented to the Datch, with * e 

(7 | orm 
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form and ceremony which they uſed to their 
Kinge, putting them firſt upon their heads, and 
then kneeling with much humility, they left them 
at their ſeet. They alſo gave them eleven more 
that were alive, for which they received a preſent 
of knives, old nails and beads. 15:10 003 

Theſe: people were of a dark yellow com- 
— had ſtrong and well proportioned 
ies, and were ſo tall that the largeſt among 

the Dutch was equal in ſtature only to the leaſt 
of them. Some of them wore their hair eurled, 
others had it tied up in knots, and others again 
had it ſtanding upright like briſtles. That of 
the King yy Fs. of his courtiers was very long 
| hanging down below their hips, but the women 
were cropped. cloſe, and were very diſagree able 

E figures ; they were ſhort and ill ſhaped, with 
long hanging breaſts, and both ſexes were naked 

from the waiſt upwards. Theſe people live 

upon what the earth ſpontaneouſly produces, 
without the labour of agriculture, or the care 
of attending cattle. To this. place the Dutch ' 
gave the name of Horn land, and to the harbour 
where they anchored, they gave that of Unizy 


On the firſt of June, they again ſet ſail, but 
made no land till the 2 iſt, when they came up 
to a very low iſland, in 4. 47, near which were 
ſeveral ſand banks, and three or four ſmaller 
ilands very full of trees. Here they were viſited 
by a canoe, the people in which were blacker 
than thoſe they had ſeen before, and armed with 
bows and arrows, which were the firſt they had 
obſerved among the IJadians of the Sout eg] 

WL 1 Theſe 
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Theſe people told them by ſigns, that there was 


more land and good conveniences for ſhipping 
to the weſtward, where — dwelt ; upon 


which they again held a. weſterly courſe, and 
the next day ſaw twelve or thirteen iſlands cloſe 
to each other. On the 24th, they ſaw three low 
iſlands,” lying to the: ſouth-weſt, one of which 
was very ſmall, and the others only two miles 
long. Theſe they called the Green lands. They 
were ſurrounded with cliffs, and had no con- 
venience for anchoring. nen 10 
The next day they obſerved another iſland, 
upon which they ſaw ſeven or eight huts, and 
that being St. John Baptiſi's day, they called it 
St. John's Iſland. At this time they obſerved a 
very high land to the ſouth- weſt, which they 
imagined was the point of New Guinea, this 
they reached by noon, and finding no anchoring, 
ſent the ſhallop- to ſound, but no bottom could 
be diſcovered. Here two or three canoes filled 
with a barbarous ſort of people, aſſaulted the 
ſhallop with ſlings, but the Dutch firing upon 
them, they appeared greatly terrified and ſoon | 
diſperſed, They were very black, entirely 
and ſpoke a language quite different 
from the other. They kept fires upon the coaſt 
all that night, and ſome of them in their canoes 
came lurking. about the ſhip, which the Dutch 
no ſooner diſcovered, than they ſtrove to oblige 
them, yet they would underſtand none of the 
ſigns, by which they endeayoured to let them 
know that they were in want of proviſions, but 
all the anſwer they made, conſiſted in horrible 
noiſes and outcries. 4 2 Di 
4 | The 
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The Unity came to an anchor that night, in a. 
bay which had 45 fathoms water, where the 
country was high and green, and afforded a 
leaſant proſpect. This Bay they ſuppoſed to 
— diftant from Perm. 


On the 26th in the morning, three canoe 
came up to the ſhip, filled with theſe ſavages, 


who were all armed with clubs, wooden ſwords 
and flings:;; but though the Dach ſtill treated 
them kindly, and gave them ſeveral toys to pro- 
cure their favour, or at leaſt peace and freedom 
from any diſturbance, they ſoon found. that they, 
were not to be conquered by kindneſs, nor 
taught good manners by any thing but the great 
uns; for they aſſaulted: the ſhip with all their 
— and continued the attack till 10 or 12 of 
them were killed by the cannon ſhot, when they 
leaped into the water, and began to ſwim for 
their lives; but the Dutch purſuing them in the 


: 


ſhallop, knocked ſome on the head, took three 


priſoners, and four-canoes, which they broke in 
pieces, and uſed in the ſhip for fire wood. The 
ſeverity of this treatment made the natives of the 


: iſland more attentive to .the ſigns made by the / 


Dutch, and therefore brought hogs and bananas. 
to ranſom the priſoners, giving ten hogs for one 


perſon. In this iſland were birds that were en- 


tirely red. 4 47% 0 8 ' j © Ft 
On the 28th in the evening, they again ſet 
ſail, and the next day ſaw three high iſlands to 
the north of the former. On the zoth in the 
morning, ſeveral canoes of very ſwarthy Indians, 
came up to the ſhip, and being allowed to go on 


board, broke ſtaves over the heads of the Hutch, 


Vor. V. 8 as 
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as a ſign of peace. Their canoes were neater 
than the others, and the peaple appeared more 
civil and modeſt, wearing a covering about the 
waiſt, which the others did not. They alſo 
rubbed their black hair with chalk, which made 
it a as if powdered. They pretended to 
be fo poor that inſtead of bringing any thing to 
the ſhip, they came to beg, and yet the hee 
iſlands from whence they came, afforded great 
plenty of cocoas. & PAR LY #1 
On the firſt of July, in the morning, the Univy | 
caft anchor between an iſland two miles long, 
and the main land of New Guinea, and was ſoon . 
ſurrounded: with 25 armed canoes, ſuppoſed to 
be filled with people of the fame iſlands, as thoſe 
who the day before had in token of peace, 
broken their ſtaves over their heads. Two of | 
theſe fixing themſelves upon two anchors faſten- 
ed their girdles to them, and began to tug the | 
ſhip, thin ing to draw her on ſhore, while the 
reſt attacked her fides, with their flings and other 
weapons; but the Durch firing upon them with 
their great guns, forced them to retire with the 
loſs of 12 or 13 killed, and a much greater 
number woundec. ee DANG e 
After this engagement, the Dutch again ſet 
ſail, and on the 4th, paſſed by 23 other iſlands, 
ſome of them a league, and others not more 
than a cannon ſhot diſtant from each other. On 
the 6th, they oblerved a very high mountain to 
the ſouth-weſt, which they ſuppoſed to' be 
Geemenaſſi in Banda; but on a nearer approach, 
diſcovered three more lying to the north, at about 
- fix or ſeven leagues diſtance, The next —4 
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they found ſome of theſe mountains to be Vul- 


canos, for which r᷑aſon they named the iſland 
Vulcan s Je. It was well inhabited, and full of 


cocoas; but they had no conveniency for an- 
choring: the people were naked and extremely 
fearful of the Duteb, and their language ſo very 
different from that of the other of the neighbour- 
ing iſlands, that none of the Indians, the Dutch 


had taken on board, could underſtand them. There 


ſoon after appeared more iſlands to the north and 
north-weſt, but they ſteered to a very low one 
to the weſtward, which they reached that even- 


ing. They here obſerved the water to be of 


ſeveral colours, as green, white, and yellow, 
which was probably occaſioned by the mixture 
of ſome rivers, for it was much {weeter than 


the ſea water, and full of leaves and boughs of 


trees, ſome. of which had birds and crabs upon 
them. | 


On the 8th of July, they caſt anchor before 
an iſland in 30. 40'. ſouth latitude, which ſeemed 
to be an unhealthy place, and yielded nothing 
of any value, except a little ginger. It was in- 
habited by Papoos, a people whoſe ridiculous 
dreſs added to their natural deformity, made 
them appear little ſhort of monſters in human 


nature. There were ſcarcely any of them that 


had not ſomething odd and ſtrange, either in the 
bigneſs or poſition of their limbs, which added 
to firings of hogs teeth hung about their necks, 
and rings faſtened in their noſes, with their ſhort 


_ «frizzled hair, and very bad faces, rendered them 


perfectly diſagreeable. Their houſes were en- 
2 tirely 
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tirely void of ornament, and fixed upon ſtakes 

eight or nine feet from the ground. 
The next day they anchored in a more con- 


venient bay, near two villages belonging to theſe 


Indians, when ſome of their canoes brought 
hogs and cocoas, but held up both at ſo dear a 


rate that there was no bartering with them. 
Though the Dutch had failed ſo long by an 


_ extenſive tract of land, they were unable to 


determine whether it was New Guinea or not, 
their charts neither agreeing one with another, 


nor with the land they had in proſpet. On the 
i zth and 14th they kept ſailing by the coaſt, and 
on the 15th, purſuing the ſame courſe, reached 
two low iſlands, about half a league from the 
main land; and in about 20. 54', ſouth latitude, 


when ſeeing the country well ſtored with cocoas, 


they diſpatched the boat and ſhallop, which were 


well provided for an attack, with orders to land 


and get ſome, but the Indians having obſerved 


them, prepared to receive them at their landing, 


and gave them the warmeſt reception with their 
bos and ſlings they had ever met with, wound- 


ing at leaſt 16 of them, and forcing them to re- 


tire, notwithſtanding their being armed with 
-muſkets. However the next morning they failed 


in between the two iſlands, and having caſt 
anchor, landed upon the leſſer iſland, burnt ſome 
of the Indian houſes, and brought off as many 
cocoas as amounted to three to every man's ſhare, 
when thes natives finding how little able they 
were to defend themſelves againſt theſe ſtrangers, 
came to make their peace, by bringing cocoas, 
bananas, and ginger, and going on —_— 

' | p- | 
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ſhip, the quarrel was perfectly made up, and the, 
hearts of the Indians won, by the Dutch giving 


them a few beads and nails. The next day they 


continued bartering for cocoas, bananas, caſſave 
and papade, and obtained ſuch a number of the 
former as amounted to 50 nuts and two bunches 
of bananas a man. | 


This iſland, which is the moſt eaſterly, the 


natives called Meſa, the other over- againſt it 
Juſan, and another which was a very high one, 
and about five or fix leagues from New Guinea, 
they called 4rimea. Theſe people had probably 
been viſited by ſome Europeans before, for they 
had Span jars and pots among them, were not 
ſurprized like others, at the firing of the great 
guns, nor ſo curious in examining the ſhip as 
_ who had never ſeen one might be ſuppoſed 
to be. W 

On the 21ſt, they ſailed to the north-weſt 
along the main land, and anchored among a 
clufter of iſlands, which they left on the 23d in 
the morning ; ſoon after which they were over- 
taken by ſix great canoes bringing dried fiſh, 
cocoas, bananas, a ſmall ſort of Tait like prunes, 
and tobacco. From another iſland, ſome Indians 
brought them proviſions and china porcelain : 
Theſe people, like moſt of the barbarians, were 
extremely fond 'of beads and iron-work, and 
were remarkably diſtinguiſhed from thoſe in the 
laſt iſland, by the largeneſs of their ſize, and 


| their having more of an orange coloured com- 
| plexion. Their arms were bows and arrows, 
and their principal ornaments were glaſs ear- 


rings of ſeveral colours, by which it appeared 
2 that 
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that theſe Dutchmen were not the firſt Europeans 
they had ſeen. | | 
On the 24th they ſteered along by a very plea- 
ſant iſland, to which they gave the name of 
Schovten, though it is diſtinguiſhed in the maps 
by the name of Horn and, and the weſt point 
of it they called the Cape of Good Hope. On the 
26th, they perceived three iſlands more, and on 
the 29th at night, felt ſo violent a ſhock of an 
earthquake, that the men ran frightened out of 
their cabbins, imagining that the ſhip had run 
a- ground or bulged againſt a rock; but upon 
trial they found that the depth of water was un- 


fathomable, and plainly ſaw that they were clear | 


of all danger of rocks and ſhelves. On the zoth 
they put into a great bay out of which finding no 
opening, they returned to a northera courſe 
again. Here the ſhip trembled and they had 
loud and horrible claps of thunder, while the 
lightening would have been in danger of ſetting 
the ſhip on fire, was it not for prodigious ſhowers 
of rain. 9 5 
On the ziſt in the evening, they paſſed the 
Equator a ſecond time, and in the three follow- 
ing days came in fight of ſeveral iſlands, and ſup- 
poſed that they reached the end of the continent 
of New Guinea, having failed 280 leagues along 
the coaſt. I | 
On the 5th of Auguſt, in the morning, ſeveral 
canoes came up to the ſhip, bringing Indian 
beans, rice, tobacco, and two birds of Paradile ; 
when the Dutch purchaſed one of thoſe fine birds, 
which was white and yellow. Theſe 1 
| poke 
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| ſpoke the Ternate language, and ſome of chem 


the Malayan and Spanis. They were all finely 
cloathed about their waiſts, ſome with looſe ſilks, 
and others with breeches. Some of the company 
were Mahometans, and had ſilk turbans on their 
heads. They had all in general coal black hair, 


and many gold and filver rings upon their 


fingers. But though they bartered with the 
Dutch for beads and other toys, they had a much 
reater mind for linen cloth. Theſe people were 
fearful and ſuſpicious, that they would not tell 
the Dutch the name of the country, though or 


| imagined they were at one of the three eaſterly 


points of Gilolo, and that theſe were natives of 
Jydore, which they afterwards found to be 


| true. 


On the 6th in the morning, they weighe. and 
Rood to the northward, and on the 18th were 
ſaluted by two canoes of Ternateens, who ſhewed 
their peaceable diſpoſition by hanging out a white 
flag, and informed them that they came from the 
village of Soppy, where they had lately ſeen an 
Engliſh ſhip, and a pinnace from Amſterdam, 
which laid there three months for a lading of 

rice, and ſome of them offered to conduct 3.5 
the next day into the road of Sappy, which they 
accordingly entered on the 19th, and bartered 


there for poultry, ſagoe, rice, and turtle, when 


ſeveral of the natives coming on board, told them 
that an Engliſb and Dutch ſhip had been lately in 
thoſe parts, .and had procured a ſufficient ſuppiy 
of proviſions for their voyage home. This news 
was extremely agreeable to theſe people, mo 
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had ſpent almoſt their whole ſtore, and there was 
a kind of public rejoicing among the whole crew, 
which now conſiſted of 85 men, all healthy and 
' vigorous, who had no other apprehenſions than 
what aroſe from their ſcantineſs of proviſions, 
- and the next day they had an account that there 
were no leſs than twenty Engliſb and Dutch ſhips 
at Ternate. 3 | 
On the 25th, they again ſet fail, and on the 
firſt of September, the wind being contrary, en- 
tered into the bay, of what appeared a deſart 
iſland, when ſome of the officers going on ſhore 
in order to view the country, endeavoured to 
_ aſcend a very high mountain, but found it ſo 
very ſteep and rugged, that they ſoon aban- 
doned the attempt. The name of this iſland is 
Moro. ; | : = 
On the 5th, they anchored off the coaſt of 
Gilolo, where ſome of the ſeamen, going on 
| ſhore unarmed, to catch fiſh, four ſoldiers of 
Ternate ſaddenly ruſhed out of the woods, ſword i 
in hand, intending to have killed them while 
they were drawing up their net, but the ſurgeon | 
437 calling out Oran Hollanda, the Indian ſoldiers 
__ ſtopped, and throwing water on their heads, 
1 | which in thoſe countries is a ſign of peace, ap- 


proached them in a civil manner, aſſuring them 
14 that the reaſon of their attempt was their taking 
LH, them for Spaniards, At the requeſt of the ſea- 
| men, they were perſuaded to go on board, where 
i having beads and other trifles given them, they 
promiſed to my proviſions and refreſhments, 


which they accordingly did, | 
| On 
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On the 14th, they ſet ſail; but the wind being 
ſack for two or three days, they made no pro- 
greſs in their voyage. However on the 17th, 
they came to an anchor before Malaya in Ternate, 
and Capt. Schoten and James Le Maire going on 
More, were entertained by the General, the 
Governor of Ambeyna, the Admiral Yerhaghen, 
and the whole Council of India, and the next day 
fold two of their ſhallops, with a great deal of 
| what they had ſaved out of the Horn, which was 
| burnt in King's land, for which they received in 
money 1350 rials, with part of which they pur- 
= chaſed two laſts of rice, a ton of vinegar, the like 
quantity of Span; wine, and about three tons of 
biſcuit. | FE 
| On the 24th, eleven men and four boys de- 
fired leave of the Captain to enter into the com- 
pany's ſervice, which at the General's requeſt, 
Mr. Schowter readily granted, and two days after 
took leave of the General, who treated him with 
the greateſt kindneſs and reſpect, and accom- 
panied him and Mr. Le Maire on board with 
colours flying. <Q IR, 
On the 27th, they ſailed for Bantam, and on 
the 28th of Oclober, anchored at Jacatra, where 
they found three Dutch and as many Engliſb ſhips 
n the road. But on the laft day of O&ober, 
John Peterſon Koen, preſident of the Eafl-India 
ompany at Bantam, arriving in that city, he 
e very next day ſent for the Captain and both 
he Supercargoes, before the council of the 
"des, and after very little diſcourſe, required 
nem, in virtue of his commiſſion from the N 
| 1 
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had ſpent almoſt their whole ſtore, and there was | 
a kind of public rejoicing among the whole crew, 
which now conſiſted of 85 men, all healthy and 


' vigorous, who had no other apprehenſions than 
what aroſe from their ſcantineſs of proviſions, 
and the next day they had an account that there 


were no leſs than twenty Engliſb and Dutch ſhips 


at Ternate. h | 
On the 25th, they again ſet fail, and on the 


firſt of September, the wind being contrary, en- 


tered into the bay, of what appeared a deſart 
iſland, when ſome of the officers going on ſhore 


in order to view the country, endeavoured ta 


aſcend a very high mountain, but found it ſo 
very ſteep and rugged, that they ſoon aban- 
doned the attempt. The name of this iſland is 


Moro. | 


On the 5th, they anchored off the coaſt of 


Gilolo, where ſome of the ſeamen, going on 
| ſhore unarmed, to catch fiſh, four ſoldiers of 
Ternate ſuddenly ruſhed out of the woods, ſword 
in hand, intending to have killed them while 
they were drawing up their net, but the ſurgeon 
calling out Oran Hollanda, the Indian ſoldiers 
ſtopped, and throwing water on their heads, 
which in thoſe countries is a ſign of peace, ap- 
proached them in a civil manner, aſſuring them 
that the reaſon of their attempt was their taking 
them for Spaniards, At the requeſt of the ſea- 
men, they were perſuaded to go on board, where 
having beads and other trifles given them, they 
promiſed to bring proviſions and refreſhments, 


which they accordingly did, 
4 | | On 
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On the 14th, they ſet ſail; but the wind being 
ſack for two or three days, they made no pro- 
greſs in their voyage. However on the 17th, 
came to an anchor before Malaya in Ternate, 

and Capt. Schouten and James Le Maire going on 
ſhore, were entertained by the General, the 
Governor of Amboyna, the Admiral Yerhaghen, 
and the whole Council of India, and the next day 


| fold two of their ſhallops, with a great deal of 
| what they had ſaved ont of the Hora, which was 
| burnt in King's Iſland, for which they received in 


money 1350 rials, with part of which they pur- 
chaſed two laſts of rice; a ton of vinegar, the like 
quantity of Span; wine, and about three tons of 
biſcuit. | PP 
On the 24th, eleven men and four boys de- 
fired leave of the Captain to enter into the com- 
pany's ſervice, which at the General's requeſt, 
Mr. Schowten readily granted, and two days after 
took leave of the General, who treated him with 
the greateſt kindneſs and reſpe&, and accom- 
panied him and Mr. Le Maire on board with 
colours flying. 4] pc 45640 
On the 27th, they ſailed for Bantam, and on 
the 28th of October, anchored at Jacatra, where 
they found three Datch and as many Eng/i/h ſhips 
in the road. But on the laſt day of October, 
Jen Peterſon Koen, preſident of the Eaft-India 


company at Bantam, arriving in that city, he 
the very next day ſent for the Captain and both 
the Supercargoes, before the council of the 
ladies, and after very little diſcourſe, required 
tem, in virtue of his commiſſion from the = 
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India company, to deliver up the ſhip and cargo 
immediately. The Captain and » gy Fong. a 


inſiſted that this ſeizure was unlawful, ſince t 


entered the Indies, by neither of the forbidden 
paſlages, the Cape of Good Hope, or the Streights 
of Magellan, but by a paſlage, they themſelves 
had diſcovered, which would be of great advan- 
tage to the commerce of their countrymen and to 
the whole trading world. But all their argu- 
ments were to no purpoſe, the Preſident telling 
them that they might ſeek for redreſs in Holland. 
This happened on Monday the firſt of Nowember, 
according to the reckoning of thoſe who ſailed in 
the Unity, and upon Tueſday the ſecond of No- 
vember, according to the reckoning of their 
countrymen, who had failed directly from 
Holland. For as the Unity had ſailed weſtward, 
and bad with the ſun ſo far encompaſſed the 
globe, they had one night, or ſun-ſetting, leh 
than their countrymen who had failed to the 
eaſt. / 
Their ſhip being in this manner taken from 
them, ſome of the men entered into the Eaf- 
India company's ſervice, and the reſt were put 
into two ſhips, that were returning to Holland; 
but Mr. ame, Le Maire, was fo ſhocked at thi 
diſaſtrous end of a voyage, which till that time 
had been ſo proſperous, that he died of grief and 
vexation, within a little more than a fortnight, 
after the loſs of the veſſel. The reſt of the com 
pany had a proſperous voyage to Holland, and 
arrived at Amf/lerdam on the firit of Jay. The! 
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voyage round the world being performed in two 
years, and eighteen days, which conſidering the 
difficulties they met with, and the nature of their 
courſe muſt appear extremely wonderful. But 


what renders it ſtill more ſurprizing is, that they 
I lot only four men in encompaſſing the whole 


earth, and that one of theſe died of grief. 


THE 


